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CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN RADICALISM.! 


VICTOR S. YARROS. 


LD, historic parties die hard, and old labels or tags long 
outlive their significance. For example, and not to 
go too far afield, take the American political parties. What 
does the Republican party stand for to-day, or the Demo- 
cratic? What definite set of ideas and tendencies does an 
intelligent student of our history associate with the Repub- 
licanism or the Democracy of to-day? There are, as we 
know, Reactionary Republicans, Conservative Republicans, 
Liberal Republicans, and Progressive Republicans. There 
are Individualistic Republicans and Socialistic Republicans. 
The same bewildering ‘‘embarrassment of riches’’ charac- 
terizes the Democratic party. Mere accident often deter- 
mines the position of party leaders on a vital question. 
What the party in power favors, the party in opposition is 
tempted to condemn. Consistency is not the besetting sin 
of any political party; but during a period of transition and 
realignment parties shift their ground and reverse them- 
selves with astounding disregard of tradition and professed 
principles. 

Now, if the American people could start afresh with a 
clean slate, politically speaking; if we could regroup and 
reclassify ourselves with reference to the major and vital 
issue of our time, there is hardly room for doubt that three 





1 An address delivered before the Sociology Club of the University of Chicago 
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great parties would emerge—the Conservative party, the 
Liberal, and the Radical. Within each of these there would 
be subdivisions, of course. But there would be no Reac- 
tionary party, since no rational person cares to describe 
himself seriously as a Reactionary. 

The classification and nomenclature suggested is familiar 
in Europe, and would be natural, intelligible and scientific 
in the United States. It is a fact that when we become 
politically conscious; when we settle down, as it were, and 
begin to think for ourselves, and to play an active part in 
life, we find that we are either conservative, liberal or radi- 
cal in our ideas and sympathies. We take sides and know 
‘‘where we belong.”’ 

As realists in politics, as careful thinkers, let us ask our- 
selves what constitutes American radicalism at this junc- 
ture. What distinguishes an American Radical from an 
American Liberal, or from an American Conservative? 
Is there an actual basis for radicalism in America, or is our 
radicalism essentially exotic, alien, artificial, and therefore 
negligible? 

It may be worth while to pause for a moment to consider 
the notion that there is really no such thing as American 
radicalism, and that all our Radicals are ‘“‘invaders” and 
strangers, as their foreign names indicate. What, one 
wonders, would happen to American radicalism if most of 
the unnaturalized or unassimilated foreign Radicals were 
deported or imprisoned? Would the whole radical move- 
ment collapse? As a matter of fact, there would be a 
radical movement in the country to-day if immigration had 
been totally suspended fifty years ago. America has 
always had her Radicals. Jefferson and Paine were Radi- 
cals in their day. Emerson and Thoreau were Radicals of 
a later period. The Brook Farm idealists were Radicals. 
Henry George was a Radical. So was Edward Bellamy. 
The leading Communists and Socialists and Syndicalists in 
America to-day are natives, not aliens. Glance at the 
names: Debs, Haywood, Eastman, Russell, Sinclair, Near- 
ing, Lloyd, Walling, Steadman, Laidler. The editors and 
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chief contributors of the radical weeklies and monthlies of 
America are Americans, not aliens. Our advanced “ Lib- 
eral”’ organs of opinion would be called radical in Europe, 
where philosophical radicalism has never been a byword or 
reproach, and the name would not be repudiated, but 
proudly borne. 

A little inquiry would show that the American Radicals 
have never been greatly influenced by alien agitators living 
among us. American thinkers have been influenced, nat- 
urally and inevitably, by the great schools of radical thought 
in Europe—Fourierism, Christian Socialism, Scientific 
Socialism of the Marx type, Fabian and Opportunist 
Socialism, Guild Socialism. America’s problems are dif- 
ferent in degree, not in kind, from European and Old 
World problems. Situations that are critical and acute in 
Europe are comparatively mild with us, but the drift is 
unmistakable, and coming events have been casting their 
shadows before them. We may still be able to prevent 
evils which Europe must remedy, but we enjoy no per- 
manent or even lasting immunity from those evils. 

Now, to start with a definition of a much-abused term. 
The newspapers have vulgarized the word ‘“‘Radical.’”’ To 
them the Radical is a ‘“‘Red,” a violent and irrational 
enemy of the present social and economic order, a destruc- 
tive element to be resisted and fought. I consult the 
dictionary and find a fairly satisfactory definition. Radi- 
cal, says the dictionary, means pertaining to the root, 
fundamental, and, hence, in politics a Radical is he who 
advocates extreme measures. I beg to amend the second 
half of the sentence. A Radical is he who proposes funda- 
mental, far-reaching measures. 

We may object to the temper of certain Radicals, or to 
their methods, whether employed or merely favored in 
theory, but radicalism is not a matter of temper or even of 
method. There are Conservatives, or Reactionaries, whose 
temper and methods are offensive and dangerous. On the 
other hand, there are Radicals who personify sweet reason- 
ableness itself in disposition and temper. Radicalism is a 
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matter of opinion, of doctrine, of outlook, philosophy, 
Weltanschauung. 

In one sense, those who think at all on problems of mo- 
ment tacitly claim to be Radicals. For who would admit 
that he is shallow, indolent, unwilling to go to the root of 
a situation and to favor a reform shown to be necessary and 
wise in the light of a searching study of that situation? We 
differ in our conclusions, in our formulas, in our remedies, 
but we do not, if we think earnestly and deeply, differ in 
our views concerning the approach to a difficult problem, 
the necessity of going to its root and satisfying ourselves 
that our solution is adequate, fundamental and as far-reach- 
ing as the problem itself. 

The thoughtful Conservative stoutly denies that he is 
superficial or timid. He asserts that he has gone to the 
root of things, has carefully studied the problems of the 
time, and has satisfied himself that his solutions are the 
wisest and best. The Liberal will make like claims for his 
school or party. Both are sincere. It is only when we 
compare the respective positions of the Conservative, the 
Liberal and the Radical that we perceive that only the radi- 
cal position is truly fundamental and far-reaching. The 
Conservative proposes one set of measures, the Liberal 
another, the Radical a third. If the Radical is right in his 
diagnosis and in his prescription, then the Conservative and 
the Liberal proposals are indeed insufficient and impotent— 
mere palliatives, if not quack remedies. 

What, we may now ask, are the precise issues with refer- 
ence to which we are called upon to take up definite posi- 
tions, to make a choice of remedies? What are the prob- 
lems for which we are bound to find solutions? 

It will hardly be denied that the chief problem of our 
time is concerned with our economic system—with the 
production, distribution and exchange of commodities— 
while the problem next in importance and “burning”’ inter- 
est has to do with the political organization of society, or 
government in its several aspects. In other words, the 
institutions under special attack to-day are: Capitalism, 
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Competitive Industry, Private Property in the Means of 
Production, and the modern State, with its basic princi- 
ples, its instrumentalities, its checks and balances, its 
methods of ascertaining and giving expression to the popu- 
lar will, ete. 

Let us take the economic question first. The essential 
features of the present system are well known. It is called 
capitalistic, because of the dominant réle played in it by 
capital; because of the share of the product that goes to 
capital in the forms of rent, interest, dividends and profits, 
and because of the subordinate position occupied in it by 
the laborers and salaried persons who receive wages from 
their employers, the owners of the means of production. 
Is this system in the main just, socially beneficial, morally 
defensible? Is it practical? Does it work? Is the prod- 
uct of the united efforts of the capitalists, the managers 
and the employes fairly distributed? Is any one of the 
parties exploited, despoiled, oppressed, and, if so, which 
party? Is the present system better than that which it 
superseded and better than any alternative system now 
proposed? Does it need great, vital and fundamental 
changes, or only slight improvements? 

The Conservative holds that the economic system is on 
the whole sound, just, workable and beneficial. He admits 
that it has defects, but argues that any human institution 
has defects, and that progress is largely a process of reme- 
dying defects in human institutions. Why urge radical 
changes when moderate improvements will answer—nay, 
when only moderate improvements are compatible with the 
perpetuity of the system? The Conservative does not 
defend the evils of the system; he merely declines to accept 
the cures recommended by the Radical. He has his own 
cures, and he believes them to be sufficient, not from any 
selfish point of view, but from the viewpoint of equity, 
reason and the common good. 

The Liberal agrees with the Conservative in essentials, 
though he favors more important reforms than are found 
in the Conservative platform. Among conservative and 
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liberal remedies we may mention vocational training, good 
housing of the workers, thrift, profit-sharing, distributive 
co-operation, industrial councils, frank and cordial rela- 
tions between employers and employed, prevention of 
profiteering, conciliation and arbitration, insurance against 
involuntary idleness, collective bargaining, and so on. 

The American Radical is not opposed to such palliatives 
as these, but his attitude toward them is profoundly affected 
by his philosophical view of the economic problem. He 
claims to have first or guiding principles; he does not live 
from hand to mouth. He is an evolutionist, and is aware 
that the present system must change in response to altered 
and altering conditions of life and work, because all human 
institutions are the product of slow development, and noth- 
ing in them is necessarily permanent. He is satisfied that 
the economic system is becoming obsolete; that it answers 
less and less to the needs of society, alike from the stand- 
point of production and that of distribution. He !velieves 
that the system has become fundamentally defective. 

To be concrete and specific, the Radical holds that com- 
petition must be largely replaced by co-operation; that the 
wage system must be replaced by co-partnership. These 
ideas do not make him a Socialist, nor a Communist, nor a 
Syndicalist. They do not, in other words, commit him to 
any particular plan of co-operation, and least of all to a 
plan that he can unhesitatingly declare to be worse than 
the present system. State or bureaucratic socialism, for 
example, is abhorrent to the sane and educated radical of 
independent views. State socialism is what Herbert Spen- 
cer called it, Slavery. It means industrial conscription, 
as Lenin and Trotzky have admitted and demonstrated, 
though they have the excuse of a war emergency. State 
socialism spells inefficiency, decreased production, want 
and all the conflicts and miseries that such conditions entail. 
But it is entirely possible to look forward to a co-operative 
commonwealth without accepting state socialism, the class 
struggle, the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Co-operation may clearly be voluntary instead of com- 
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pulsory. It is conceivable that employers and managers 
may be persuaded, not by books, but by facts, that co-op- 
eration is more efficient than competition, and that more 
and better gouds will be produced under co-partnership 
than the wage relation is capable of producing. 

To the Radical it is clear that, in a scientific sense, the 
present industrial system is rapidly becoming impossible. 
The relations between employers and managers, on the 
one hand, and the wage-workers, on the other, and not in 
a few cases, the relations between the employers and the 
managers, are strained and unsatisfactory. Strikes and 
lockouts are wasteful even when they are justifiable. 
Many strikes are accompanied by violence and the de- 
struction of property. Some labor unions believe in and 
practice sabotage in one form and another. Even moderate 
labor, when strongly organized, gives as little as it can for 
the wage received. Under the best circumstances labor 
is notoriously indifferent to the success of the enterprise 
which pays its wage. This strife and discord, moreover, 
in the industrial field are certain to increase instead of di- 
minishing. For the propagandists of revolution are active, 
and it is certain that the working masses will be more and 
more disposed to follow the extreme faction among their 
leaders. 

Can society afford the terrific waste that results from this 
strife? Many years ago Spencer, stanch individualist 
though he was, contrasted co-operative with capitalistic 
establishments and predicted the growth of the former at 
the expense of the latter under the law of the survival of 
the fittest. Other vigorous and uncompromising individ- 
ualists have championed co-operation in the interest, not 
alone of the workers, but of the managers, and employers, 
and society at large. Can we wonder at this? We all 
talk about the magic of property. We realize the value of 
a stake in the country. We know that the ownership of 
a home, a farm, a bank account, makes, as a rule, for sta- 
bility and conservatism. We point to the millions of inde- 
pendent cultivators of the soil in America, or in France, 
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and rightly say that these sturdy and thrifty men are not 
likely to fall under the influence of destructive radicalism. 
But what of the wage-workers who have no homes and no 
property? What of those who have little or nothing to 
lose from a social upheaval? Ferdinand Lassalle told the 
German proletariat that under capitalism ‘‘Eigenthum ist 
Fremdthum geworden.”’ That is, what should have been 
the property of millions has been alienated and transferred 
tothe few. It is among the have-nots, the men and women 
who are without prospects, that revolutionary propaganda 
is most effective. 

For the ills of industrial society there is no genuine rem- 
edy except the elimination of those features that make for 
antagonism, distrust, suspicion and apprehension. The 
employee must become his own master; he must be given a 
direct, immediate interest in the industry to which he gives 
his time and his physical and mental energy. In a world 
of big, consolidated establishments, of gigantic corporations 
this cannot be accomplished save by co-partnership and 
co-operation. 

Now, if we recognize that natural evolution is tending to 
transform competitive industry into co-operative, a flood 
of light is at once thrown on a thousand and one burning 
questions. We cannot successfully fight the stream of 
evolution; we cannot resist the inevitable. Our plain inter- 
est and duty is to work with, instead of against, the forces 
of constructive progress. We must welcome the coming 
social order and facilitate its advent. We should not quar- 
rel with trade unions as such, though we may object to 
gratuitous abuses by them. We should not oppose collec- 
tive bargaining. We should encourage all rational experi- 
ments in profit-sharing, and in what has been called the 
peopleization of industry. We should rejoice in industrial 
councils, direct and harmonious dealing between employers 
and employes, and all the suggested agencies for the redress 
of grievances and the prevention of strife, as steps in the 
right direction. 

Even when labor is unreasonable, or, on the other hand, 
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when a group of employers is too rigid and stubborn, failing 
to meet labor half-way, those who comprehend the real 
nature of the great conflict are neither astonished nor dis- 
heartened. They are able to take a long, a historic view 
of the situation. They know that feudalism was not super- 
seded by capitalism without struggles, losses and suffering. 
They will not expect the impossible of human nature in a 
period of difficult transition. They will be patient, for a 
social order is not transformed in a decade or even in a 
century. In the opinion of scientific economists, including 
Socialists, the process of establishing capitalism on the 
foundations of feudalism required about five hundred years, 
although even now capitalism is by no means in complete 
possession of the field. There are many feudal survivals 
in industry, as in government, even at this late day. There 
will be capitalist survivals long after the definitive estab- 
lishment of a co-operative régime. What we are concerned 
with is the prevailing, the dominant principle, and this 
principle must be changed, is being changed. 

In the co-operative régime, as in the capitalistic, three 
factors will, of course, be necessary to production—capital, 
labor and management. Yet the element of what is called 
by the Socialists and others exploitation—the Marxian 
“surplus value’’—will disappear. Why? In the first 
place, there will be no such independent category as profits. 
To-day profits are, primarily, the wages of the employers 
who directly or indirectly run the industries. When the 
profit is moderate and reasonable, and the person who 
receives it really performs an important function in the 
enterprise that yields it, no objection can be raised against 
it on the score of justice even from the socialist point of 
view, though it is open to the Socialist to argue that co-op- 
eration would be more efficient than competition. Where 
the profit is inordinate, the objection to it is that it is not 
earned, and that he who gets it enjoys some anti-social 
monopoly or artificial advantage to which he is not entitled, 
and which enables him to plunder either the consumers, or 
his employes, or both. Under a co-operative system the 
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employes would also be the employers, and they could 
not rob themselves. (They might, of course, collectively 
plunder the consumers, and against this danger safeguards 
will have to be adopted by the Commonwealth as a whole, 
as Mr. Bertrand Russell, in his controversy with the Syn- 
dicalists and Guild Socialists, fully recognizes.) 

In the second place, under a co-operative régime, Rent 
other than economic—that is, rent not due to natural 
inequalities in soil or location, but monopoly rent in its 
various forms—would disappear. No person or group 
would be permitted to own more land than he or it could 
cultivate or use industrially. The underlying principle of 
land tenure would be occupying ownership and use. Rent 
as a form of exploitation or tribute for the use of the soil 
would be abolished. 

Lastly, there is interest on capital, paid as such to holders 
of bonds, notes and mortgages, or in the form of dividends 
to persons who invest in corporate stocks and become, in 
a sense, passive partners of the active owners and managers 
of the corporations. The mediaeval notion that interest 
is sinful because money is barren has long since been 
abandoned. Not even the socialistic schools contend that 
all interest is robbery, though, of course, if the state were 
the only employer of labor and the only owner of capital, 
there would be no room for interest—certainly not in the 
long run. Informed Radicals of the individualist schools 
distinguish between legitimate interest and monopoly-be- 
gotten interest. Under free conditions interest would con- 
tinue to be paid, but only as compensation for risk and as 
a sort of premium to equalize the value of present goods 
and future goods. Rates of interest would still vary, but 
the factor of monopoly, of artificial stringency, would be 
eliminated. The decentralization and democratization of 
credit, exemplified by the federal reserve system and by the 
system of land banks, would be carried far enough to destroy 
the element of monopoly in the present system. Co-op- 
erative banks and other credit institutions would be encour- 
aged by well-devised legislation. The metallic standard, a 
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relic of barbarism, would be supplanted by a multiple 
standard of value based on a variety of staple and essential 
commodities. 

So much for the economic aspect of the radical move- 
ment. Turning to the political, what is the radical idea 
of proper social organization for the manifold purposes now 
served by the familiar forms of government? 

It must be admitted that most radical schools have not 
faced the problem of government, or of the relation of the 
individual to the community, with any degree of candor or 
intelligence. The Utopian Socialists drew fanciful pictures 
of society and government, but avoided a discussion of 
first principles. The revolutionary Socialists, following 
Karl Marx, talked vaguely about overthrowing the capital- 
istic state, the tool of the dominant class, and establishing 
a genuinely popular and democratic government. The 
Syndicalists, realizing that the Marxian democratic com- 
monwealth would be another state, with all the possibilities 
of tyranny and bigotry involved in the conception of the 
state, favor local, district and general federations of syndi, 
cates. Committees of workers would exercise all the powers 
of government, and in a great federal commonwealth there 
would be, presumably, a federal committee of workers to 
carry on the functions of a federal government. It is 
hardly necessary to point out the inadequacy of this for- 
mula. It does not contain any really definite idea. The 
writers who imagine that it does do not think; they only 
think that they think, to use a Spencerian expression. As 
to the Guild Socialists, they appear to contemplate two 
governments instead of one. They would retain some sort 
of a political government for certain purposes—defence, 
protection of consumers against extortion, etc.—and they 
would supplement it by a government of persons repre- 
senting, not geographical areas, but industrial, vocational 
and professional groups. A joint committee of delegates 
from these two governing bodies would settle such differ- 
ences as might arise between the political state and the 
industrial state. This joint committee would be a super- 
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legislature and perhaps also a super-executive and super- 
judiciary. 

I do not think that there is any considerable group of 
educated American Radicals who have committed them- 
selves seriously to any of these schemes of government. 
Yet there is widespread and growing dissatisfaction with 
the present political system, and the dissatisfaction would 
be keener and even more general than it is were not all 
political questions eclipsed by the economic and social issues 
of the period. It is assumed by many that a proper solution 
of the economic problems would necessarily embody a 
satisfactory solution of the political problem. The Marx- 
ian doctrine of Historic Materialism, or the economic inter- 
pretation of all history, is largely responsible for this notion. 
It is, however, superficial and baseless. Under any eco- 
nomic system the relations that are to exist between the 
individual and the community have to be carefully regu- 
lated and defined. Is the individual to be supreme, or the 
community, and if neither, as common sense at once sug- 
gests, then limits must be set to the respective spheres of 
both, compromises must be evolved, and ways of deter- 
mining controversies over the boundaries of these spheres 
devised and provided. 

The American Radical knows that the constitution of the 
United States was designed, as were the state constitutions, 
to limit the authority of the state, to guarantee to the indi- 
vidual certain basic rights—inalienable is the familiar term, 
though any sound student of history is aware that the term 
is part of obsolete political metaphysics—and to protect 
him against the tyranny and the intolerance of accidental 
majorities. The majority rules in the United States only 
within prescribed limits, and outside of these the individual 
is sovereign. The non-Socialist American Radical has no 
sympathy with the advocates of pure democracy or com- 
plete democracy who, either ignorantly or deliberately, 
would extend the control of the majority over minorities 
and individuals. Majority rule may be a necessary and 
expedient device, but the majority has no divine right to 
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govern. The aim and tendency of enlightened political 
radicalism should be to enlarge the sphere of the sovereign 
individual and further curtail that of the majority. The 
functions of government should be steadily reduced, rather 
than increased. As we advance toward a just and intelli- 
gent economic system the demand of the oppressed for 
governmental intervention in their behalf will grow fainter 
and fainter, while voluntary co-operation in a thousand 
directions will teach men and women to depend on them- 
selves rather than on the state. 

These propositions are, of course, general. Let us now 
apply them to concrete questions and ask which of the polit- 
ical tendencies of the day are in line with constructive 
radicalism. 

The demand for proportional representation in all legis- 
lative bodies is a progressive demand. The cruder forms 
of democracy must make room for improved and refined 
forms. If we are to have government by discussion and 
mutual accommodation, all schools and shades of opinion 
—excepting only manifestly subversive or criminal opin- 
ions—must be represented in the legislative branch of the 
government. Every side should be assured of a hearing 
on every question of public policy. This is not only just 
to the groups that are now denied a hearing and representa- 
tion, but it is necessary and useful to all other sides. Con- 
troversy often seems futile, but every thoughtful person of 
experience knows that free, honest and searching discus- 
sion helps him to clarify his own thoughts, and perceive 
flaws in his arguments, or weak spots in his position. 
There is not a school of any consequence that does not owe 
quite as much to its opponents and critics as it does to its 
own teachers and exponents. Hence, the more progres- 
sive and complex a community, the greater is its need for 
proportional representation. 

The demand for the referendum and the initiative is pro- 
gressive and constructive. The system of representative 
government has been tried long enough to demonstrate the 
need of safeguards, of checks and balances, suited to modern 
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conditions. Too often representatives fail to represent 
their constituencies, and democratic government breaks 
down. We cannot revert to the New England Town Meet- 
ing, of which philosophical historians like Fiske were so 
proud, but we can consult the electorate on important ques- 
tions and thus preserve the benefits of the Town Meeting 
principle. It is the more important to adopt the new safe- 
guards since, by common consent, some of the old and 
familiar checks and balances have ceased to work. The 
doctrine of the division of governmental powers is being 
abandoned. In city, in county, in state and even in federal 
affairs the recognized need is concentration of authority 
and responsibility. Commission government, city man- 
ager and commission government, executive budgets, con- 
solidation of departments, are among the conspicuous 
reforms of the day. It is not an accident that these 
tendencies in government are accompanied by democratic 
tendencies exemplified by the referendum and initiative. 
Concentration in government is essential to efficiency and 
economy, but it has dangers of its own. We cannot allow 
small city commissions to grant franchises, for example, or 
incur bonded indebtedness without consulting the elec- 
torate. We submit constitutional amendments to the 
people. We submit charters to the people. Clearly, a 
general principle underlies these practices, but the applica- 
tion of the principle is haphazard and requires extension and 
systematization. 

The demand for the recall, if limited to political and 
administrative officials, is sound and progressive. Public 
servants should be as amenable to discipline and correc- 
tion, as subject to dismissal, as employes of private and 
semi-public corporations. It is idle to urge the applica- 
tion of business principles to public affairs, and then turn 
around and oppose the recall. It is idle to condemn spoils 
and graft in general terms and then refuse to enable the 
majority of the electorate to dismiss an official who prac- 
tices these things for selfish, personal or factional aggran- 
dizement. Private business, if well-managed, does not tol- 
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erate waste, inefficiency and disloyalty for a moment. Why 
should public business be compelled to wait years, or until 
the next election, to get rid of unfit and unfaithful servants? 

The demand for modernization and reorganization of our 
second chambers, or senates, is at bottom a sound and pro- 
gressive one. The Republican governor of Kansas who, 
some years ago, vigorously advocated commission rule for 
states, found little support for his idea, and we cannot 
wonder at this. The commission idea is dangerous in the 
field of general legislation. In this field more complicated 
machinery is requisite than in the administrative, if civil 
liberty is to be preserved and the popular will given ade- 
quate expression. Nor would it be wise to abolish the 
second or revising chamber. But to make it merely a 
smaller house of representatives, to deprive it of every dis- 
tinctive feature, is to secure no advantage to the people 
save that of further delay, and delay is not always an ad- 
vantage. The democratic spirit of the age is divesting the 
second chambers of the early attributes that made them 
different from the popular chambers. The hereditary prin- 
ciple is, of course, doomed. In America we have substi- 
tuted direct for indirect election of United States senators, 
though we have not improved that chamber thereby, but, 
on the contrary, have made it easier for windbags and glib, 
plausible demagogues to get themselves elected to it. Now, 
there is a vital and useful idea in the Russian soviet sys- 
tem which, rationally applied, is capable of rehabilitating 
second chambers and assigning to them a really important 
part in the scheme of government. That idea—by no 
means Russian, by no means revolutionary, by no means 
even new—is that of what is called by radical organs func- 
tional or vocational democracy—a foolish, inept phrase, 
by the way—and which is merely representation of indus- 
trial and professional groups instead of representation of 
geographical units. The enthusiasm for the soviet idea— 
which, of course, is not necessarily bound up with com- 
munism—is rather childish, for it is certain to develop 
difficulties and weaknesses, but judiciously and fairly 
Vol. XXXI—No. 4. 2 
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applied, the soviet idea has possibilities of good. For 
example, one or two small nations, or some of our American 
states, might by suitable constitutional amendments pro- 
vide that the second chamber, or Senate, shall be composed 
of representatives of definite social groups, occupations, 
industries and professions. A second chamber composed 
of farmers, manual workers, manufacturers, bankers, mer- 
chants, professional men, scientists and artists would be a 
soviet, but a soviet without the objectionable features of 
bolshevism. And it would afford instructive and interest- 
ing material for political science. Would such a chamber 
be more intelligent, more methodical, more efficient, more 
honest than one composed of representatives of geographi- 
cal areas? Would it play politics, or would it do business 
in a businesslike way? Would it become an arena for 
open conflicts of interest, or would it learn to subordinate 
special interests to the common welfare? 

The experiment certainly ought to be tried. It will be 
tried, I think. In France, President Millerand is said to 
favor a short step in the direction of sovietism. He has 
hinted at the desirability of having delegates from indus- 
trial and occupational groups participate in the election of 
senators as well as of the president of the republic. Why, 
indeed, should these duties be intrusted solely to officials? 

In England, the land of sane compromise par excellence, 
it is proposed to organize local, regional and national indus- 
trial councils, which shall represent employers, managers 
and workmen alike, for the purpose of aiding Parliament 
in successfully solving economic and industrial problems. 
Such organizations would be advisory, but they would 
embody the soviet idea. Indeed, writers have called these 
industrial councils ‘“‘Soviets, British style.”” Again, it has 
been proposed that the British House of Lords, a body 
largely shorn of power and bereft of all moral prestige, 
should be converted into a chamber composed of functional 
and occupational representatives. Would this not be an 
improvement on a purely political or anachronistic second 
chamber? 
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Here in America business men have often complained 
bitterly of the ignorance of business principles displayed by 
legislators. Has it not been said that we need more men 
of affairs, men who produce, transport, finance the wealth 
of the nation, men who have to think constructively and 
plan progressively, in our legislative assemblies? 

All this is unquestionably true, but what the average 
business man fails to perceive is that the political system 
we are working under is, so to speak, stacked against him; 
that the professional politician, the good mixer, has a 
decided advantage over any other candidate, and that this 
advantage cannot be removed except by a change in the 
machinery and scheme of government. 

Lack of time prevents the discussion of other political 
reforms, though the list is far from being exhausted. I 
come, finally, to the question of Public Utilities, or the 
services that are quasi-public in character and have been 
justly held to be subject to control and regulation by reason 
of the special privileges, or franchises, conferred upon them. 
Here is a question that is partly economic and partly politi- 
cal. How is it to be settled with justice to all interests? 
If the solution is to be neither socialistic nor reactionary, 
we have no choice but to adopt some form of the Trustee 
and Service at Cost Plan. We have heard of the Plumb 
Plan. It was offensively presented to the public, and 
accompanied by idle threats and ludicrous claims of over- 
whelming farmer-labor support which sensible persons 
knew to be false. Details of the plan, too, were justly 
criticised. But its distilled essence is simply this—man- 
agement of public utilities by a body composed in equal 
parts of representatives of the managers, of the inferior 
employees and of the government or the general public. 
This body would have no police power. It would be guided 
by statutes. It would operate the utility not for profit, 
but for service, and at cost, capital receiving a fair return 
and labor a standard wage plus a reward of superior effi- 
ciency and fidelity. 

The plan is not revolutionary, but evolutionary. It is 
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preferable to public operation and political management, 
which we are faced with, or to short-sighted speculative 
stock-jobbing management, which happily cannot be 
restored. 

We know that we have not solved the Public Utilities 
problem. The Esch-Cummins Act is a makeshift—an 
intelligent makeshift, in my opinion, but still a makeshift. 
The moderate return allowed—5} per cent on the aggre- 
gate value of railroad property~—is limited to two years. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission is the real master of 
the railroads, and in addition there are forty-eight little 
masters, each powerful within its field. These masters are 
affected by political considerations. They may or they 
may not grant living rates. If they do not, serious embar- 
rassment, if not insolvency, must follow. The issue of 
new or refunding railroad securities must be approved by a 
federal or state commission. Even the amount to be paid 
by a railroad to a banking firm for placing an issue has to be 
approved by an official body. Without control there is no 
real ownership; our railroads have lost control of their 
properties, and the tendency is toward even more and 
stricter regulation of them. Private ownership “on trial’’? 
No. A mixed plan is on trial. In these circumstances the 
individualist Radical must cast about for an alternative to 
government ownership and control. The Trustee Plan, 
control by a directorate representative of the public, the 
investors, the managers and the employes, would seem to 
offer such an alternative. 

Thus I submit that American conditions, American 
actualities, American problems pressing for solutions, have 
produced a species of radicalism that is genuinely American 
and that is at once scientific and practical. We have every 
reason to reject ideas that are Utopian, or alien, devoid of 
vital connection with American life. But to say that 
America needs no radical teaching at all is to imagine a 
vain thing. I am not one of those who complain that 
America is behind Europe in social legislation. We are 
better off than Europe. We have not the appalling misery, 
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the caste and class distinctions, the deep-rooted misunder- 
standings, the ancient abuses of Europe. But we are de- 
veloping the same kinds of social and economic evils as have 
led to war and revolution in Europe. We are developing a 
tenant farmer class, a class of homeless and casual laborers. 
Another half century, with immigration at any liberal rate, 
with the development of a proletariat, with the exhaustion 
of cheap land, with the intensification of discontent and the 
spread of destructive radicalism, always the fruit of hatred 
and bitterness and pessimism, and our conditions may not 
differ perceptibly from those of Europe. Europe is dying, 
said Anatole France recently ,—dying of spiritual and moral 
ills, for she is selfish, greedy, imperialistic and militarist, 
despite all the bitter lessons of the World War. I do not 
believe that Europe is dying, and if she were, the remedy 
would not be that which M. France prescribes, a senti- 
mental, nebulous socialism. But certain it is that the 
civilization of Europe is sick, and that the same malady is 
attacking our American civilization, which is at bottom 
European. Certain it is that the remedy in Europe, and the 
preventive or ultimate remedy here, will be found in a sane, 
constructive, evolutionary radicalism based on the twin 
principles of civil individual liberty and equality of eco- 
nomic opportunity, good, healthy American principles, 
which, however, must be applied in the light of a philo- 
sophical interpretation of the facts and conditions of our 
own time. 
Victor 8. YARROs. 

Hu.i-Hovuse, CHIcaAGo. 
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THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE. 


EMILE BOUTROUX. 


ERE we to listen to the suggestions of our physical 

body, wearied by the almost superhuman efforts of 
over four years, as we dwelt on the victory which crowned 
those efforts we might think we had only to rest on our 
oars, feeling that our future was assured and that the ques- 
tions still at issue would solve themselves. This is by no 
means the case, for though the War has settled one terrible 
problem, it has created others. It would seem to have 
made more powerful, and even more threatening, certain 
formidable developments which have long been showing 
themselves in society. 

Undoubtedly it is well to dwell on the enormous benefits 
which peace brings with it. And it is just as well to think 
of the difficulties still with us, difficulties which, it may be, 
will endanger the very existence of human civilisation 
unless we face them boldly. They are many and varied; 
consequently, we shall endeavour to point out two or three 
of the more important ones and see how we may meet them. 

The War establishes the triumph of the principle of 
nationality. Henceforward it is an acknowledged thing 
that states must coincide with nations, and that each na- 
tion, worthy of the name, must be mistress of her own des- 
tinies. But this principle of political morality is not an 
infallible pledge of peace and harmony in the world. The 
fact that it has been proclaimed as the charter of future 
humanity does not mean that the nations have changed 
their nature and temperament. 

The principle of nationality is the application to the 
nations of the first principle formulated by the Declaration 
of 91: ‘‘All men are born free and equal in rights.’”’ Na- 
tions endowed with a national consciousness are really 
moral individuals and so possess the prerogatives inherent 
in individuals. This is what the Powers declared when they 
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affirmed the principle of nationality. As a matter of actual 
fact, however, nations are very unequal both in extent and 
in power. Strictly speaking, the principle of nationality 
is the affirmation of the independence of right over against 
might, and of spirit over against matter. Now, we must 
take into account the part played by matter in the affairs 
of this world. Nations are interrelated in both the physical 
and the moral order of things. Our problem, therefore, is 
to keep inviolable the equality of right, dignity and inde- 
pendence in all nations in spite of their irreparable material 
inequality. A theoretically simple though practically 
arduous problem, one that requires from what are called 
the great Powers not only a noble moderation, but also a 
fine sense of human equity and fraternity, and from the 
smaller nations a constant and genuine concern for their 
dignity and liberty. The great Powers must know how to 
rule themselves; the lesser ones must pay but little heed to 
the advantages that might accrue to them from being 
reduced to a state of servitude. 

A second principle effected by the War is the emancipa- 
tion of individuals. Now, man everywhere has become 
himself once more, a self-possessing entity, whom no one 
has the right to reduce to the condition of an instrument. 

This emancipatory development is at the present time 
leading up to a crisis which had begun to emerge even 
previous to the War: the crisis of authority. Formerly, 
liberty and authority were set over against each other as 
two contraries; the establishment of their mutual relations 
was sought for in the three following directions: either a 
stand was made for authority and the restriction of liberty, 
or a stand was made for liberty and the restriction of 
authority, or else an attempt was made to find a compro- 
mise between these two principles. 

There is now showing itself more and more in society a 
doctrine that is distinct from all three: liberty is set up as 
sole principle. There is no intention, however, of exclud- 
ing authority. Authority, however, regarded as having a 
separate existence and as possessing any autonomy what- 
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soever, is indeed wholly rejected. But the existence and 
the necessity of authority, intended and instituted as an 
immediate and ever renewed emanation of liberty itself, 
are upheld. The governing masses appoint leaders whom 
they constantly keep in hand; upon these leaders they con- 
fer absolute authority. Instead of condemning, they extol 
discipline, and undertake to submit blindly to it. But 
they acknowledge the right to be ruled only by those whom 
they have themselves directly invested with this function. 
Instead, therefore, of denying the legitimacy of authority 
and the necessity of obedience, these apostles of absolute 
liberty whole-heartedly advocate both, though they regard 
authority as an immediate and continuous product of 
liberty. 

A remarkable doctrine, capable of being enthusiastically 
upheld by a professor prepossessed in favour of logic, of 
paradox and the absolute; but still a doctrine which, the 
more inexorably it is applied, undermines and overthrows 
the loftiest creations of mankind and finally destroys itself. 
This conception results in the out-and-out condemnation 
of what is called the State. For whereas the State, as it 
exists conformably to ancient tradition and in accordance 
with the principles of the French Revolution, is based on 
the sovereignty of the nation, none the less has it an exist- 
ence of its own, in so far as it incarnates the permanent and 
world-wide interests of the nation. The State is founded 
on the will of the citizens; it represents, however, their 
essential and fundamental will, which is to live in a state 
of peace and at the same time to retain and increase the 
national acquisitions bequeathed by their predecessors. 
Consequently the State should be in a position to act with- 
out its existence being constantly called in question as 
regards each of its acts. It is in this sense that it appoints 
its own agents, who thus only indirectly hold their author- 
ity from the people. 

Such being the nature of the State, its maintenance is 
clearly incompatible with the realisation of government as 
emanating from the governed, in a strictly and constantly 
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immediate way. Nor can those who uphold this system 
admit that the idea of patriotism is to continue. The 
mother-land is the surviving soul of our beloved dead; it is 
the witness and the maker of our history; it is our past, our 
common glory, the ideal after which we aspire and which we 
mean to bequeath to those who follow us. The mother- 
land, therefore, is more than a simply existing and ever- 
decaying creation, the offspring of wills which think of 
nothing but their individual independence. The mother- 
land is the mystic self of a nation in its past, present and 
future existence; it is the life principle whereby it rises 
above time and creates endless destinies for itself. The 
mother-land cannot find favour among the partisans of 
direct government; indeed, these men generally call them- 
selves internationalists, perverting the true meaning of the 
word, which etymologically implies the preservation of 
those nations which have set up relations with one another, 
whereas it is improperly taken to involve the abolition of 
national frontiers. 

Nor is this all. The doctrine under consideration tends 
increasingly to assimilate, almost to identify authority with 
liberty, the rulers with the ruled, capital with work, em- 
ployers with employes. Now, the more this doctrine is 
understood, the more the masses feel driven to rise in insur- 
rection against all authority which retains any degree 
whatsoever of autonomy or of existence of its own. Thus, 
private groups refuse obedience to their own superior and 
central committees; and, within the private groups them- 
selves, the tendency is for each one to obey only the man 
chosen as a result of the most elementary grouping. 

The logical consequence, therefore, of the doctrine of 
authority as the immediate emanation of liberty, or the 
doctrine of strictly direct government, is increasing dis- 
integration and progressive inefficiency, ending in absolute 
anarchy, each individual coming finally to have no other 
ruler than himself. 

As the War has magnified the principle of nationality 
as well as that of individual liberty, so it has also con- 
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siderably emphasised a third principle, the might and dig- 
nity of work. Undoubtedly, we cannot be too well pleased 
with such a result, on condition we give this third princi- 
ple its true and salutary meaning. Now, in certain centres 
of activity which claim to represent the totality of the 
workers, we find in process of development a conception of 
the law of work that is calculated to cause uneasiness. 

In the first place, it is alleged that only those occupations 
which tend immediately to the production of material 
results should be regarded as deserving the name of work. 
In the second place, it is claimed that, in a normal state of 
society, every citizen must be compelled to undertake work 
as thus defined. 

The consequence of these doctrines is that all the mem- 
bers of a given community must be specialised in the various 
branches of practical activity. No one of them has the 
right to remain a complete organism, self-sufficing, as it 
were; but all must be reduced to the state of organs, each 
one appropriated to some determinate function. No one 
remains a whole, a person: all are transformed into parts, 
into instruments that exist solely in view of the collective 
whole. Henceforth division of work is the only law of 
society, whose ideal it is to imitate the perfection of a bee- 
hive or of an ant-hill. Such is the claim. 

Doubtless material production is capable of being 
greatly furthered by this conception of human life. All the 
same, we may be permitted to enquire whether, in the blind 
pursuit after the maximum of industrial production, man- 
kind does not risk sacrificing some of the most precious 
advantages and blessings it had won throughout the ages. 

The strict specialisation of all individuals without excep- 
tion is nothing more than the very annihilation of that 
being, superior to the limitations of matter and instinct, 
whom, under the name of man, the sages of all times have 
striven to create and develop. 

Man, qua man, the philosophers tell us, is a being whose 
essence is reason, not instinct; and reason is the power to 
think and act properly and suitably, in numberless and 
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varied circumstances, in accordance with those ideas of 
truth and justice, beauty and goodness, which prevail over 
all particular rules. The whole of human education— 
more especially what is called classical education—has 
tended to set man free from that specialisation in aptitudes, 
which is the province of the lower animals. It is this edu- 
cation which is declared to be wrong and whose fruits are 
rejected by the doctrine that manual work is alone worthy 
of the name of work, and obligatory upon all, without any 
distinction whatsoever. 

We ought to reflect seriously on the dangers here men- 
tioned, as well as on others of equal importance, so that we 
may oppose them by the best defensive methods at our 
disposal. 

The principle of nationality is henceforth inevitable; the 
problems it sets us cannot be eluded. The particular 
problem we are here considering is the following: how can 
we maintain, on a footing of equality, the rights of nations 
which are inevitably most unequal both in extent and in 
power? How are we to keep up that autonomous develop- 
ment of various nationalities which constitutes the beauty 
and the greatness of the human race, in spite of the enor- 
mous differences in resource and influence which assuredly 
will continue indefinitely among the peoples? 

No doubt prudent legal settlements and skilful economic 
combinations are eminently calculated to facilitate and 
bring about the free development of the various nations. 
The League of Nations, instituted for the very purpose 
of securing the strict concord of order and liberty through- 
out the world, will be most useful in furthering the true 
realisation of the principle of nationality. All the same, 
the practical difficulties appear to be so great that we some- 
times ask ourselves if the effective application of this great 
principle is not somewhat utopian. 

As regards the social bond, the ancients put forth a doc- 
trine, apparently quite simple, though one which, even at 
the present time, maybe, merits consideration. We read 
in Cicero: Ratio vinculum societatis, ‘‘the bond of society 
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is reason.”’ That is to say, human societies are not a result 
of blind instinct alone, or of the pressure of external condi- 
tions, or of institutions: they are based on the faculty 
which is peculiar to man, and which exists, identical in 
essence, in every human being—the faculty of conceiving 
and of carrying out ends superior to the results capable of 
being created by material forces, viz., such incorporeal 
objects as truth and justice, harmony and happiness and 
beauty. It is from within man, from his spirit, that comes 
the force which produces truly human societies. A nation 
is a spiritual being. 

Again, when men pursue higher ends in common, they 
are united by bonds of friendship, a friendship all the more 
generous, pure and true as the tasks in which they col- 
laborate are themselves lofty and beneficent. Thus reason 
is the principle of love, as well as of social union. Now, 
love possesses a wonderful property, one, too, which the 
ancients greatly emphasised: it produces equality between 
those it unites: amicitia pares aut invenit aut facit, ‘‘friend- 
ship either finds or makes equals.” 

The solution of the problem before us: moral equality in 
material inequality, thus lies in the development, within 
the League of Nations, of the spiritual principles of human 
society: reason, the common mark and common nobility 
of all men, aspiration towards ideal things, harmony of 
soul, and friendship. The League of Nations should 
include the perfect blending of minds and hearts. 

The problem of the relation between authority and lib- 
erty may also manifestly have light thrown upon it, if we 
go back to certain classic teaching of the great thinkers. 

It is important to maintain the inevitable distinction 
between authority and liberty, 7.e., between the community 
and the individual. The community is not a mass of 
individuals. A city, said Aristotle, is not an aggregate of 
citizens. Society aims at ends and uses means which are 
beyond the capacity of individuals. It tends to produce 
a form of humanity which neither conceives of nor desires 
the individual as such. Not that society coerces the in- 
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dividual. Deep within the soul of the latter are tendencies 
towards supra-individual ends. Left to himself, however, 
the individual would let these tendencies slumber, he would 
pay no heed to them. If he is to apply himself to the con- 
ception and the fulfilling of his higher destinies, society 
must send forth the summons. 

Accordingly we must maintain the fundamental irreduci- 
bility of authority, as an attribute of the community, and 
liberty, as a right of the individual. But what relation is 
to exist between the two? 

In Plato there is a doctrine dealing with the relations of 
the one and the multitude, which would seem to throw 
light on the present question. He first proves the irreduci- 
bility both of the one to the many and of the many to the 
one, as well as the necessity of maintaining both principles 
alike. Then, seeking under what conditions these two 
principles may be attained and developed, he finds that 
the one remains abstract so long as it does not consent to 
share in the many and that the multitude is but an inco- 
herent, inert and impotent mass unless provided with 
that co-ordination which participation in the one can alone 
give toit. Thus, though radically distinct, the one and the 
many can exist and show forth their virtues only by a proc- 
ess of interpenetration. 

This doctrine, as applied to our problem, means that, 
while the duality of rulers and ruled, State and citizens, 
employers and employes, is a necessary and well-founded 
one, these two powers must all the same not remain ex- 
ternal to each other. Neither must authority rule despot- 
ically, nor must liberty claim its rights arbitrarily and 
violently. Rather must liberty and authority, ruled and 
rulers, in a spirit of close and cordial sincerity understand 
and permeate each other, collaborate and unite in the 
attainment of the loftiest form of humanity possible for the 
nation. As a matter of fact, in a well-organised society, 
neither does the one really command nor does the other 
obey. High above them, rulers and ruled see the com- 
mon ideal: the honour and greatness of the mother-land. 
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Both are alike the servants of one and the same master: 
duty. 

Universal and exclusive specialisation as the sole law of 
society in the immediate future is evidently the third danger 
to be confronted. How is this to be done? 

It concerns in the highest degree both the dignity and 
the future of mankind that there should be maintained 
and developed that human type, aiming after ideal ends, 
enamoured of reason, intelligence and beauty, which the 
work of centuries has produced and fashioned. The crea- 
tion of this being, capable of surmounting the limits of his 
organism and of his special capacities in order to form one 
with the universal, is the masterpiece of the universe. 
Were humanity to renounce this form of existence, it 
would mean self-abjuration, self-mutilation and suicide. 
It would also mean the draining of the very spring of that 
material progress after which alone we claim to be striving. 
For, though the skilled workman, who is that and nothing 
more, may effect improvements in detail, he is incapable of 
those great theoretical conceptions which alone radically 
transform practical life and open up new perspectives to 
human activity. It is from the free and untrammeled 
reflections of an intellect devoted to pure science that new 
and fruitful ideas spring. Who discovered the marvellous 
law of universal attraction? Newton. And what method 
did he employ? Incessant meditation. 

If humanity is not to decline, it is its duty to maintain 
the existence of man, akin to the universal, by the side of 
and above those specialised artisans necessitated in prac- 
tical life by the law of the division of work. Now, to bring 
about this needed end, there is one means, perhaps one 
only: education. Education is capable of moulding the 
interior man, of developing his powers, disciplining his 
tendencies and directing his aspirations. It is the business 
of education to vindicate and increasingly to dignify this 
characteristically human being whom the centuries have 
fashioned. Not every kind of education, however, will be 
able to do this. The education needed is that which shapes 
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the mind in those things that transcend the limitations of 
matter. It must develop judgment, the moral conscious- 
ness, the sense of the ideal, rather than bring out special 
and immediately utilisable capacities. In other words, 
what is needed is classical education, as it is called. In 
reality, classical education and education are synonymous 
terms. If education is not classical it is nothing more than 
a purely mechanical drilling, the training applied to a 
horse. Consequently, the finest instruments of education 
are now, as ever, the works of those wonderful writers of 
antiquity who expressed the truest and sanest ideas on man 
and his vocation in the most complete and memorable 
form. In default of these models, we may, of course, 
find lofty principles of education in the great writers of all 
countries. All the same, we must maintain the cult of 
those Greek and Latin writers who are, so to speak, the 
living and eternal fount of a true and noble human 
civilization. 

Education, 7.e., classical education as just defined, should 
not be the privilege of the few. In various and appro- 
priate forms, it should be liberally apportioned to all 
without exception during the early years of childhood, 
when mental impressions are ineffaceable. However neces- 
sary specialisation may be, every man has the right to be a 
man in the full sense of the word. A solid classical educa- 
tion will most completely fit him for maintaining his essen- 
tially human dignity. 

The educational period is pre-eminently childhood and 
youth. All the same, he who is truly a man will retain 
throughout life a certain flexibility, a capacity for progress, 
which distinguishes him from the animal; he advances at 
every age. The education of the adult is effected by so- 
ciety, which, like the child’s tutor, has power to act upon 
the interior capabilities of the man and to modify his inmost 
nature. It is thus advisable that every man, quite apart 
from his professional and his family life, should live a social 
life. And it is the same with this social life as with the 
education supplied by the tutor. In order to be as effica- 
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cious as we expect it to be, it must not be the mere juxta- 
position of individuals given up to their respective profes- 
sional tasks. Above all, it must be characterised by a 
spirit of broad and large-hearted humanity, of politeness, 
good sense and elevation of soul, of precision and idealism, 
in a word, one that conforms to the classical ideal. 

Now, it is the presence of women and the predominant 
part played by them that has the best chance of effecting 
all this in social life. It is woman who has civilised man, 
ennobled his brute nature, and developed in him a sense of 
moral delicacy, discretion and pity, the spirit of justice 
and equity, of conciliation and tolerance. Let women re- 
main women, 2.e., let them retain the higher qualities for 
which they are specially qualified, and the part played by 
them in the world wil! be a more useful one than ever. The 
practice of the essentially feminine virtues will mean the 
preservation of a moral and spiritual civilisation which is 
now menaced by the constant progress of industrialism and 
utilitarianism. 

We have touched upon a few of the questions that occupy 
the mind at the present time. To answer them, they seem 
to call for the jealous maintenance and the fervent propag- - 
tion of so-called classical ideas, 7.e., of the general and politi- 
cal, moral and religious ideas of which present-day civilisa- 
tion is the fruit. No material organisation, no external 
coercion will suffice. It is from within that man lives, 
from within that he dies. Human civilisation is spiritual 
in its nature, and only so long as the spirit is active can it 
be kept alive. 

EMILE Boutrovux. 
Paris. 
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PERSONAL AND IMPERSONAL GROUPS. 


HENRY NELSON WIEMAN. 


OR the purpose of connecting more closely with cur- 

rent discussion this paper has been put into the form 

of a criticism of an article by Professor J. E. Boodin, pub- 

lished in THe INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ErTuics for 
January, 1920, and entitled ‘‘The Unit of Civilization.” 

Professor Boodin maintains that there is one supreme 
principle of social organization to which everything else 
in society should be subordinated. This principle we call 
the principle of personal organization. It is embodied in 
what may be called the personal group. By personal group 
we mean any small group of individuals, brought together 
in face to face converse, between whom natural human 
sympathy plays spontaneously, and in which the unique 
personality of each can be recognized by the other members 
of the group. This group Professor Boodin calls the unit 
of civilization. 

In his article Professor Boodin recognizes two types of 
sucial groups; but only one of these is ultimate, according 
to him, the other being altogether derivative, artificial, 
instrumental, having no value save as it promotes the first 
kind of group. Generally this second kind of group, he 
thinks, is an excrescence upon the social order. These two 
types of social organization we designate the personal and 
the impersonal, respectively. In analyzing and defining 
these two we shall not follow Boodin very closely; but I 
think we shall be altogether true to his thought. 


1. THe Two Groups CONTRASTED. 


The personal and impersonal groups may be contrasted 
with one another on four counts. 

1. In the personal group the individual responds to the 
total personality of the other members of the group. By 
that we mean that each member adapts himself to the 
Vol. XXXI—No. 4. 3 
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thoughts, sentiments, purposes and needs of the other 
members. Each regards the other as a unique individual 
to whom he adjusts himself in a special way. Each under- 
stands the other. Any association of friends would repre- 
sent such a group. However, it is quite possible to have 
a@ personal group in which there is antagonism and hate, 
providing only there is this mutual recognition of the unique 
individuality of each, and special response to such unique 
individuality. 

In the impersonal group, on the other hand, there is no 
such recognition of personality among the members. Each 
may respond to some act on the part of the other just as 
one would respond to some physical object or mechanical 
signal; each may respond to some function of the other; 
or it may be merely the spatial position of the other to 
which one adapts himself. In any case it is not the unique 
individual purpose, not the shades of feeling, in the other 
which one recognizes; it is not the more comprehensive 
thought of the other that one appreciates. The Southern 
California Edison Company is an example of an impersonal 
group of which we all are members if we use the electricity 
which it supplies. The bank in which we have money 
deposited is one of the impersonal groups, including all 
the other depositors and borrowers as well as the officials. 
Our Life Insurance Company is another impersonal group 
including all the other policy holders and the officials as 
well as the investors of the deposited funds. 

2. The second point of difference between these groups 
lies in the degree to which one’s entire personality is in- 
volved in the response. The first point of difference lay 
in the object of response, which in the personal group was 
approximately the entire personality of the other. This 
second point of difference lies in the subject of response, 
which in the personal group is approximately the entire 
personality of the self. By entire personality we mean 
that complete system of instincts, sentiments, purposes, 
interests, pre-dispositions, wishes, wants, call them what 
you will, which go to make up the dynamics of the human 
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organism. In order to have a comprehensive term with 
which to designate this dynamic equipment of the human 
being I shall use the word tendency, meaning by it every- 
thing from reflex to life-purpose.! The distinctive feature 
of the personal group is, then, that a great many more 
tendencies of the individual are simultaneously aroused in 
the response between its members than is the case in 
response between members of the impersonal group. It is 
in the personal group that we find most activity of those 
deeper sentiments such as love, play, hate, etc., which are 
nothing else than organized systems of tendency including 
all or most of the major instincts. In the home, in the 
association of friends, in the discussion group, we experi- 
ence that stimulation of all our tendencies, which appears 
in consciousness either in the form of deep pervasive emo- 
tion or else in the form of mental activity, wide, varied, 
rapid, creative and spontaneous. 

In the impersonal group, on.the other hand, emotion is 
at the minimum and mental activity, although at times it 
may be very strenuous, is effortful rather than spontaneous, 
instrumental rather than creative, exercised as a means to 
ultimate satisfaction rather than as satisfying in itself. 
All response in the impersonal group tends to assume the 
form of the minor units of behavior which operate auto- 
matically. Thus in the impersonal group of motorists on 
a congested street corner one tends to respond to the signals 
of the road in an automatic fashion. When the man in 
front of me holds out his hand, indicating that he intends 
to turn to the right, I adapt my conduct to his with scarcely 
any emotion or thought upon the matter. In the bank I 
sign my name to the check, thus responding to the require- 
ments of the group. But only a very few of the tendencies 
constituting my personality are involved in the act. In 
the polite society of the ball room or reception hall my 
conduct becomes an unemotional, unthinking, mechanical 
fulfilment of the rules of etiquette just in so far as the group 





1 Cf. Holt, E.B. The Freudian Wish. Pp. 3 and 4. 
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is an impersonal one. But the moment I meet there an 
old friend or an old enemy, my response is transformed. 
My conduct ceases to be a matter of a few reflexes and 
comes to involve all those tendencies that make up the 
deeper sentiments and more comprehensive purposes of 
life. 

3. The third point of distinction between these groups 
lies in the plasticity and the rigidity of their respective 
types of order. The order of the personal group is highly 
plastic; that of the impersonal is rigid. The order of the 
personal group is constantly shaped and reshaped by the 
changing needs and purposes of its members, because its 
system of organization is nothing else than the mutual 
adaptation of its several members to the needs and pur- 
poses of each. It adapts itself to every personality that 
comes into it, just as the personality reciprocally adapts 
himself to the group. Thus it is in the personal group 
that one finds maximum social freedom, just as we have 
already seen that in the personal group mentality is most 
fully aroused, emotion most deeply stirred and understand- 
ing of other persons most complete. 

The order of the impersonal group, we have said, mani- 
fests rigidity. Its order is prescribed by rules and regula- 
tions. It is not maintained by mutual adaptation of per- 
sons directly to one another, but rather by adaptation of 
each person to the impersonal regulations or code that is 
enforced. This code may be designed and enforced by 
some dominating personality, or it may be merely the prod- 
uct of accumulating tradition. In any case it constitutes 
a framework into which each member of the group must 
fit himself, and in so doing his activities are automatically 
co-ordinated with those of the other members of the group. 
The members of an industrial plant, for instance, may act 
in such a way as to constitute a beautifully co-ordinated 
system. This system, however, does not arise out of any 
mutual consideration for one another on the part of the 
workers. It arises out of the mechanism of regulations by 
which their activities are co-ordinated. 
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4. The fourth point of contrast is in respect to the per- 
manence or change of the personnel of the two groups 
respectively. The personnel of the personal group is rela- 
tively permanent. The personnel of the impersonal group 
is constantly changing. The employees of the industrial 
plant come and go, but the members of the home continue 
their relations to one another throughout a life-time. The 
political order may seem to be an exception to this, for it 
may be quite impersonal, and yet its personnel is fairly 
permanent. This, however, is due to the peculiar position 
of the political order relative to the other groups. It is 
supervisory over all the other groups, and hence, wherever 
we go we are always either actually or potentially under 
its control. However, it should be borne in mind that the 
political order is usually less impersonal than the industrial 
system. 

These are the four points of contrast between the per- 
sonal and the impersonal groups. In the personal group 
the response of the members to one another involves the 
entire personality, both as subject and «s object of response; 
its order is highly plastic; and its personnel is permanent. 
In the impersonal group the response of the members to 
one another involves the minimum of personality both as 
subject and as object; its order is rigid and its personnel 
is transitory. 


2. SUPPLEMENTARY CHARACTER OF THE Two GROUPS. 


It should be noted that no actual social group is ever 
purely personal or purely impersonal. All actual social 
groups are a mixture of these two types. But we call any 
group personal rather than the opposite if in it the personal 
type greatly predominates over the other. There are 
many actual social groups which are very largely personal; 
there are others which are very largely impersonal. 

Our thesis is that these two types of social order, or, as 
Plato might say, these two ideas of society, are both indis- 
pensable. One cannot be reduced to the other or derived 
from the other, or made purely instrumental to the other. 
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On the contrary each contributes something which is indis- 
pensable to the life of society. What is more, each contrib- 
utes something which is indispensable to the life of human- 
ity, as over against the life of lower animals.?. This is our 
point of difference with Professor Boodin. 

Lack of space forbids more than briefest reference to the 
correlative values of these groups; but we must indicate, 
however sketchily, some of the chief matters with respect 
to which they are supplementary to one another, and so 
mutually indispensable. 

The personal group provides social freedom by reason of 
its plasticity and that mutual adaptation and comprehen- 
sion of personal purpose on the part of its members relative 
to one another. The impersonal group, on the other hand, 
provides discipline which is equally requisite for human life 
in order to stabilize human purpose and bring human 
endeavor into effective action upon the grim facts of reality. 

The personal group stimulates the mind to maximum 
creative activity; but it is the impersonal group which 
enables the individual to gather that wealth of data which 
it requires as material to work upon. The Socratic dia- 
logues show how the mind may be aroused to maximum 
activity but its efforts rendered largely unproductive 
because of that lack of data which only the impersonal 
group can provide. The glory of Greek civilization was 
its high development of the personal group; the weakness of 
Greek civilization was the inadequacy of its impersonal 
organization. 

The personal group engenders that progressive evolution 
of human purpose which is perhaps the most striking charac- 
teristic of human life in contrast to the lower orders. Man’s 
purpose ever widens as it advances, like the rolling snow- 
ball. It is the personal group that makes it so widen. But 
it is the impersonal group which alone is able to provide 
that mechanism of achievement by which such purposes 
can be executed and so lead on to something larger. 





2 Cf. Hocking, W. E. Human Nature and its Remaking. Chap. 34, 35. 
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It is the personal group which causes the human con- 
stantly to amplify his environment, 7. e., seek response to 
an ever greater number of different qualities in each object 
and an ever greater number of different objects to which to 
respond. But it is the impersonal group which standard- 
izes his response to the given environment in such way as 
to assure sufficient collective adaptation to it. 

It is the personal group that engenders delicacy of re- 
sponse and depth of emotion. But it is the impersonal 
group which provides that interlocking chain of conse- 
quences and that wide field of endeavor by reason of which the 
results of one human life become a worthy object of deepest 
emotion and most delicate susceptibility. In a word, it is 
the impersonal group, with its wide reaching systems of 
co-ordination and its indestructible institutions, that give 
world-wide significance and historic efficacy to the work 
of the individual. 

After these very meager statements of the supplementary 
character of the two types of social order, suffice it to say 
that these two types together constitute the motor of social 
evolution. Take away either one and the process of social 
development comestoanend. That fertility of the historic 
social process, out of which has arisen all the arts and 
sciences, is due to the marriage of these two types, in so 
far as social organization has anything to do with the proc- 
ess. The entire social problem may be resolved ultimately 
to the matter of adjusting these two systems to one another 
in such a way as best to promote human welfare. All the 
evils of the social order at the present time, or at any 
time, we believe, may be traced back to some maladjust- 
ment of these two types to one another. Individualism, 
for instance, when it is not a meaningless abstraction, can 
mean nothing else than the personal group. Socialism, 
meaning by that term not a political party but a certain 
principle, can be significant only as it represents the princi- 
ple of impersonal organization. Liberty and law is another 
antithesis which finds its interpretation in these two con- 
trasting types. Human rights and property rights is an- 
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other dyad that springs from this same opposition of prin- 
ciples. All the modern problems of industry, of political 
science, of the home and family, of education and of insti- 
tutional church head up into this problem of how to adjust 
the personal and impersonal groups to one another. Our 
criticism of Boodin is that he has traced all these problems 
back to a monadic principle. We maintain on the other 
hand that the ultimate principle is dyadic. 

The details of the adjustment of these two orders to one 
another and the practical execution of this adjustment lies 
outside the field of Philosophy; but the analysis of the 
problem and the general principles of the adjustment are 
distinctively the work of Philosophy. Furthermore, before 
the expert and the specialist can approach such a problem 
with any reasonable hope of success, there is one supreme 
question for which he must have the answer. And only 
Philosophy can give the answer. 


3. HuMAN WELFARE AS THE STANDARD FOR ADJUSTING 
THE Two. 


The problem is how to adjust these two orders to one 
another in such a way as best to promote human welfare. 
But what is human welfare? That is the one supreme 
question. We say that only Philosophy can give the 
answer. It is true that philosophers are by no means 
unanimous in their answer. Nevertheless, just as soon as 
anyone begins to enquire what is the nature of human wel- 
fare in general he forthwith becomes a philosopher whether 
he will or no, for that is a philosophical investigation. We 
must then endeavor to state what is the nature of human 
welfare in so far as it bears upon this problem of adjusting 
the two orders to one another. 

Holt, Perry? and others have defined human welfare as 
that organization which will yield maximum fulfilment to 
the greatest number of tendencies, irrespective of time, 
place, person, or other quality that may inhere in the tend- 





3 Holt, E.B. The Freudian Wish; Perry, R. B. The Moral Economy. 
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encies concerned. Perhaps our own statement of human 
welfare may be best presented by contrasting it with this 
of Holt and Perry, because, while it is closely allied thereto, 
it is markedly different. We should say that human wel- 
fare consists of that organization which yields maximum 
simultaneous activity (not maximum fulfilment) to the 
greatest number of tendencies in each individual concerned. 
The opposition is between the two terms, maximum fulfil- 
ment and maximum simultaneous activity. 

Maximum fulfilment of the greatest number of tenden- 
cies requires a serial co-ordination of them in such manner 
that each can be fulfilled in succession one after the other. 
Simultaneous arousal of them, on the other hand, may 
make impossible the fulfilment of any one of them in the 
sense of bringing that one to quiescence through satiety.‘ 
Thus, if in presence of an apple the food-getting impulse is 
the only one aroused, I shall eat the apple and thus bring 
the tendency to an end through its fulfilment. But sup- 
pose in addition to the food-getting impulse, there is also 
aroused an esthetic response to its color and shape, also a 
sentimental response because of its association with the old 
home orchard of my boyhood; furthermore, it symbolizes 
to me the beloved personality of the one who gave it to me. 
Also, as I contemplete it, many a myth and legend comes 
to me—the apple of discord cast among the Greek gods, 
the apples of Hesperides, the apple which Atlantis stooped 
to pick up, the apple which Eve first ate, etc. These do 
not by any means come clearly to my focus of conscious- 
ness, but waver about the fringe of consciousness, being 
simultaneously aroused and holding one another in abey- 
ance. Plainly such a response involves the simultaneous 
activity of a great many tendencies with respect to the 
apple. The very multiplicity of these prevents any one 
of them from overt fulfilment in the form of eating the 
apple, tossing it in the air, fingering it, giving it away, etc. 
It is maximum simultaneous activity of tendencies, not 
maximum fulfilment of them. 


4 Cf. Stewart, J. A. 
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The sort of response just described may be called total 
response, because it involves so many tendencies. It ap- 
proximates response of the total personality, in contrast to 
that succession of responses wherein each represents merely 
a fraction of the personality. 

We have said that total response does not yield fulfil- 
ment of tendency. But here a distinction must be made. 
There is one type of tendency which does find fulfilment in 
total response, but it is a type not generally recognized 
among behaviorists. We must define it. 

Human tendencies may be divided into two kinds, cen- 
tral and peripheral; or, if one prefers other language, deter- 
mining adjustments and units of behavior.’ Peripheral 
tendencies or units of behavior seek to attain a certain 
equilibrium between the organism and the environment; 
when this equilibrium is attained these tendencies are ful- 
filled and become quiescent. The central tendencies or 
determining adjustments, on the other hand, have a very 
different function. They do not act directly upon the 
environment, but operate only upon the peripheral tenden- 
cies or units of behavior in order to organize these units of 
behavior into a system, adjust them to one another and 
to the environment, regulate and direct them in various 
ways. 

Now it is plain that while total response prevents the 
fulfilment of the peripheral tendencies to some measure, 
it gives largest possible fulfilment to the central tendencies; 
for it is only when many different tendencies are aroused 
simultaneously that it is possible to organize any complex 
and extensive system of reaction. But this process of 
organizing is precisely what constitutes fulfilment of the 
central tendencies. Total response, then, means maximum 
fulfilment of central tendencies, but not maximum fulfil- 
ment of peripheral tendencies. That situation in which 
central tendencies find largest fulfilment is the one in which 





5 Tolman, E. C., in Psychological Review, May 1920, Vol. 27, p. 217, article 
entitled, “Instinct and Purpose.” 
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is required most reorganization of peripheral tendencies, 
their greatest readjustment and redirection. The situa- 
tion in which peripheral tendencies find largest fulfilment, 
on the other hand, is the one in which these tendencies 
require least readjustment, least reorganization and least 
redirection. 

So we have two kinds of good, two kinds of satisfaction, 
two kinds of value, which are qualitatively different from 
one another and altogether incommensurable. It is im- 
possible to measure one against the other to see which is 
greatest in quantity. The two cannot be quantitatively 
compared, because there is no common unit with which to 
measure them. These two kinds of good may be desig- 
nated spiritual and material, respectively. These two 
terms, spiritual and material, are often used in a very vague 
sense; but our analysis, we believe, gives to them a ra- 
tional and psychologically justified meaning. 

These two values constitute the dyadic principle of human 
life. Both are indispensable. Take away either one and 
human life would disappear. Take away total response, 
leaving serial co-ordination, and human life would cease 
to be human. It would become that of lower animals. 
Take away serial co-ordination, leaving total response, and 
the human race would shortly cease to exist in any form 
whatever. Total response is fertile and creative, ever 
generating more complex forms of behavior. Serial co-or- 
dination is specific and adaptive, ever sustaining that vital 
equilibrium which the living organism requires for its 
existence. Total response continuously amplifies the en- 
vironment to which the organism responds; serial co- 
ordination continuously adapts the organism to its given 
environment. 


4. PRIORITY OF THE PERSONAL GROUP. 


Although these two modes of response are equally indis- 
pensable, one may have priority over the other. Which 
should it be? As said before, we cannot compare the two 
quantitatively and give priority to the one which yields 
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the greatest amount of good, because the two are incom- 
mensurable. They cannot be quantitatively compared. 

There is only one other method of determining which of 
the two should have priority. That is to study the two 
great evolutionary processes which are developing human 
life. These two are biological evolution and social evolu- 
tion. If we should discover that these two processes are 
steadily increasing the one kind of human good while they 
are scarcely sustaining the other kind even at its ancient 
level, then our question would be answered. Then we 
should know that the world process is bent on developing 
to the maximum one of these, but not the other. Then we 
should know that the world process had decided the matter 
for us and given priority to the one. We, as frail humans, 
could do nothing else than adapt ourselves to this process. 

We cannot here take space to outline any such study of 
evolution. We shall only say in passing that our findings 
seem to indicate plainly that the good of total response is 
the one which is being ever enlarged by the processes of 
evolution. ® 

If this be the nature of human welfare it throws some 
light on the problem of how to adjust the personal and the 
impersonal groups. The personal group, as we have seen, 
represents total response. The impersonal order sustains 
serial co-ordination. Our criterion indicates that the per- 
sonal group should be given priority. This, of course, is 
only the barest introduction to the problem. 

Let us say in conclusion that our modern society is 
plainly suffering from an inordinate development of the 
impersonal group. There is, however, a very wide recog- 
nition of this evil and there are some very interesting social 
movements on foot to rectify it. The evil is most acute 
in the industrial world and it is there that the most striking 
of these movements appear. Note, for instance, the recent 
development of shop committees, the participation in man- 





6 This theme is developed by L. T. Hobhouse in his books, Morals in Evolu- 
tion and Development and Purpose. 
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agement on the part of the employees, the organization or 
proposed organization of all workers in certain industries 
for the purpose of exercising full powers of management. 
This last appears in the Building Trades of England and 
was proposed in the Plumb Plan for the American railroads. 

These movements, directed to throw off the crushing 
yoke of the impersonal system from the neck of the personal 
order, are not limited to the industrial world alone. There 
are similar movements, less developed, but nevertheless 
genuine, in the world of political organization, in education, 
in ecclesiasticism and the home. Everything seems to 
indicate that we are on the verge of a vast social trans- 
formation in which the personal group shall again regain 
its dominance. The danger will be that we shall swing to 
the opposite extreme and ignore the values of the imper- 
sonal system altogether. That would be as disastrous as 
the immediate past has been with its overweening strength 
of the impersonal order. 


Henry NELSON WIEMAN. 


OccIDENTAL COLLEGE, 
Los Angeles. 
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PROGRESS. 
CLAUDE C. H. WILLIAMSON. 


“Things pass for what they seem, not for what they are. Few see 
inside; many take to the outside. It is not enough to be right, if right 
seem false or ill.”’ 

BALTHASAR GRACIAN. 


HE difficulty of answering the question ‘‘What is 

Truth?” involves a corresponding problem in the 
definition of what is fiction. A comprehensive judgment 
of this kind will always be difficult unless the thinker has 
an ultimate standard of value, which he can apply all 
along the line,—besides the difficulty of framing a coherent 
conception of the ultimate value or ideal which is the goal 
of human development. Many at the present time speak 
glibly as if progress were a law of human history, but no 
true study of facts will justify this statement. If civilisa- 
tions expand and blossom they also decay and dissolve, and 
visible gains are balanced by obvious losses. It is very 
rash, therefore, to point to every idea, or every absence of 
idea, in the modern mind, and contend that it must be in 
accordance with fact, because it is modern. Development 
is the product not of laws, but of persons, and it carries 
within it the witness of spiritual freedom. Progress postu- 
lates human capacities and the call to realise them. 

Of all modern ideas the belief in progress is perhaps the 
one which has come nearest to the strength of a religion;. 
and, like a religion, it is exposed to vicissitudes from the 
moods and circumstances of its believers. It has known, 
in a short life, the fervours of enthusiasm and the peace of 
establishment. There could be no livelier proof of its elas- 
ticity and motive force as an idea than that its staunchest 
adherents should have been two such utterly different sets 
of people as the French Revolutionaries and the Victorians. 
Yet it was not a mere accident of history which transferred 
the doctrine from the bloodstained idealism of the first to 
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the ideals, with a cash basis, of the second. There is 
something in its very nature which invites us to embrace 
it in passionate action, or repose on it comfortably as a fact. 
( Progress means changes estimated in terms of approxima- 


( 


tion to an end—the end being the principle of unity which 
harmonises and explains the successive steps. Like most 
of the ideas which move men, it has two faces. As an ideal 
it inspires men to give effect to it and make the world of 
their desire. But it could never have arisen as an ideal 
unless there were facts to suggest it, and it must wither if 
they refuse their support. A belief in progress obliges you 
to accept the test of reality, for it holds up, not a Utopia, 
but an actual or possible fact. 

Modern thinkers, disappointed with the bursting of the 
extravagant bubbles blown by some of its votaries, either 
deny the existence of Progress altogether, or so whittle it 
down as to leave us in a state of more than Christian resig- 
nation. ‘If this is tea, bring me coffee, but if it is coffee, 
bring me tea,” said the passenger to the steward on the 
old Channel boat: we are resigned to the uninspiring bever- 
age offered us by our recent philosophers on Progress only 
because they assure us that Providence prohibits the sale of 
drinks with a greater intoxicating content; but we are not 
quite sure that what they offer us is Progress. 

Wireless telegraphy, for example, had its origin in the 
work of Clerk Maxwell and Hertz; the telephone depends 
on the magneto electric induction discovered by Faraday; 
chloroform was discovered by Liebig and Soubeiran without 
a thought that millions of hours of agony would be saved 
to the world by Simpson’s application of it; the principle 
of the antitoxin treatment, which has saved tens of thou- 
sands of wounded soldiers from tetanus, was laid down long 
ago by Pasteur, Roux, and Yersin, and first applied by 
Behring and Kitasato; spectrum analysis goes back to 
Newton, though the stars were not analysed by it for two 
centuries afterwards. 

Advance in any knowledge may take place in two direc- 
tions: it may be either extensive or intensive; it may con- 
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sist in a large comprehension of facts, or in a clearer insight 
into their nature. Progress, we may well agree, there has 
been in the past, but it has not been the outcome of any 
iron law; it is the fruit of human wills freely dedicating 
themselves to the good and accepting for their task the 
work of making things better. 

To write with emphasis the word “utility ’’ does not eluci- 
date much to one desirous of ascertaining by what criterion 
may be distinguished conduct which is good from that 
which is not. It is all very well to say that we need “first 
and last a critical utilitarianism,” and that the great task 
which faces moralists to-day, as in Austin’s and Bentham’s 
day, is ‘‘to recognise the unalterable validity of the utili- 
tarian test.” What is this test? Utility for and to whom? 
To some one group? To the nation, to the race, to the 
existing generation, or to future ages? Is there no one 
criterion, or are there many, and are they conflicting? 
“All ethical problems turn upon the problem of a per- 
fectly faithful appraisement of truth, the quest of which is 
the discipline of disciples.’ Appraisement implies a 
standard of value; whose conception of utility is to be the 
standard? 

Darwinism is the science of the causes which have made 
those who are efficient in the struggle for their own interest 
supreme and omnipotent in the world. Now this doctrine 
has nothing to do with the science of civilisation. It is 
the doctrine of the efficiency of the animal. It has abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the causes making for collective 
efficiency in the social and moral world founded on mind 
which is evolving in civilisation. 

“Darwinism represents,” wrote Benjamin Kidd, “the very antithesis of 
the principles of that social integration which is taking place in civilisation. 
The dividing line, moreover, is fundamental. For the first principle of 
evolution in the world of the efficient animal of Darwinism is the suprem- 
acy and omnipotence therein of individuals or groups of individuals 
efficient in their own interests. The first principle, on the contrary, in the 
evolution of the social world of civilisation lies in the subordination of 
individuals. . . . The story of creation up to and including human 
savagery is simply the story of the supremacy in the world of physical 
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force organised in the life of the efficient individual, or the efficient group, 
or the efficient State. But the story of evolution above savagery is noth- 
ing else than the story of the gradual rise to supremacy in the world of 
those psychic forces organised in civilisation which are subduing individuals 
or aggregations efficient in their own interest to those universal principles 
which are making for the limitless efficiency of civilisation.” 


As a whole, the world’s thought is to-day in one of these 
negative periods, one of these troughs when the emotional 
background is black, and the subconscious mind, ration- 
alising about phenomena to suit its mood, proves to its own 
logical satisfaction the validity of pessimistic doctrines. 
It is our duty to remind ourselves, however ill our feelings 
take it, of certain facts which will give us a permanent 
intellectual modus vivendi, a reasonable faith balanced 
between a fantastic optimism and a wasteful futile pessi- 
mism. What we have to remind ourselves of is the long 
run. All reasoned life consists in the subordination of the 
moods and impulses of the moment to something more 
permanent, the rational parliament of experience and will. 
We smile at the enthusiast who knows that to-morrow he 
will have touched the millennium; the faint-heart who 
dreams of suicide at each reverse we despise, or pity, or 
warn. The man whom we admire is he who understands 
the possibilities of human life and is content, while work- 
ing towards them, to accept what comes to his personal 
share—the man whose existence is active, and yet based 
on the most permanent foundations. 

The general idea of power and progress through service 
has been analysed into four divisions. ‘‘There is,” says 
Professor Perry of Harvard, “‘first the buoyancy and energy 
of the modern world as this expresses itself in the idea of 
progress . . . it is not a generalization or inference 
from the past, so much as one of those beliefs that spring 
from an act of will. Few moderns could give you very 
convincing historical evidence that the world is growing 
better; but virtually all will declare their intention, so far 
as in them lies, of making it better. The second is the 
idea that a cause discovered is a cause controlled. . . . 
Vol. XXXI—No. 4. 4 
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The third is complementary to the foregoing. It is the 
idea that only those things which can be controlled by 
science, the welfare and happiness of men so far as condi- 
tioned by nature, really count as good and evil. And 
fourthly there is man’s sense that through science he is the 
responsible and competent maker of his own destiny.” 
In short, this Baconian faith is man’s sense of his own power 
through natural science to control and better his own ex- 
ternal fortunes, these being of paramount importance in 
life. 

Christ’s only injunction in the sphere of economics was: 
‘‘Take heed and beware of all covetousness.”” He refused 
pointedly to have anything to do with disputes about the 
distribution of property; and in the parable of the Prodigal 
Son the demand, ‘‘ Give me the portion of goods that falleth 
to me,” is the prelude to a journey in that “far country” 
which is forgetfulness of God. 

An eminent historian of our time has said that the prog- 
ress of civilisation is a matter of faith rather than of knowl- 
edge. For actual facts have but an indirect and some- 
times a remote bearing upon the opinion which moulds 
men’s actions; and there are various media through which 
facts have to be transmitted before they influence conduct. 
First, there are the facts themselves, about which men sel- 
dom agree. Then there is the report of the facts, which 
varies with the reporter. Thirdly, there are the different 
impressions which the same facts, and even the same report 
of them, make upon the recipients; and fourthly, there are 
the diverse reactions produced by the impressions in differ- 
ent minds. There is not merely the broad distinction 
between the seed and the soil. The sower comes in as 
well, and there are infinite varieties in the seeds and the 
soils themselves. 

When we speak of development we make certain postu- 
lates: first, a continuity in the process of change within the 
whole, so that each step in the process is connected with 
what goes before and what comes after; and secondly, that 
the movement reveals a growth of value. If either of 
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these conditions is absent, the idea of development dis- 
appears. The only solid ground upon which we can base 
the supposition that mankind has moved from a less to a 
more complete attainment of mind and physical well- 
being, and will continue to do so, exists in the ascertained 
facts of the past history of living things upon this Earth. 
We have no reason to doubt this continuation, while at 
the same time we must be prepared for and accept the ups 
and downs, the disasters and triumphs which inevitably 
characterise the natural process of what is called progress. 

In an illuminating passage Professor Bury characterises 
the two distinct types of theories of progress: 


“The one type is that of the constructive idealists and socialists, who can 
name all the streets and towers of ‘the city of gold,’ which they imagine is 
situated just round a promontory. The development of man is a closed 
system; its term is known and within reach. The other type is that of 
those who, surveying the gradual ascent of man, believe that by the same 
interplay of forces which have conducted him so far, and by a further 
development of the liberty which he has fought to win, he will move slowly 
towards conditions of increasing harmony and happiness. Here the 
development is indefinite; its term is unknown and lies in the remote 
future. Individual liberty is the motive force, and the corresponding 
theory is liberalism; whereas the first doctrine naturally ‘leads to a sym- 
metrical system in which the authority of the State is preponderant, and 
the individual has little more liberty than a cog in a well-oiled wheel; 
it is not his right to go his own way.’ ”’ 


Though Fourier, Saint Simon and Comte attempted to 
ascertain the causes of the laws of progress, they signally 
failed. Fourier and Saint Simon dreamt of industrial 
socialism. It is a dream, an impressive dream, of the 
importance of Labour in the world. The two types of 
theories of progress still remain, and we are all familiar 
with them. There is no need to point out that Darwinism 
increases the value of the second type. The paradox of 
life and death, growth and decay, confronts every scheme 
of evolution alike in the material and the spiritual world. 

The half-educated still talk of ‘‘ Medieval tyranny.” It 
is part and parcel of anti-Catholic legend. In sober fact 
the Pagan Renaissance, the Protestant Reformation, the 
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Industrial Revolution, brought about a real tyranny worse 
than that of the Emperor Henry V, or the Visconti, whose 
characters were pagan, not medieval. With genuine civilisa- 
tion there are mixed up many elements of decadence. Europe 
is more civilised to-day than it was in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It would be a paradox to deny that—there is a 
spurious civilisation which is a real decadence. But not 
everything that we hear and see around us is an evidence 
of our advance. We have not among us the architects of 
the thirteenth century, nor the schoolmen. Edward I 
would not greatly admire our crowds of paupers and work- 
houses, nor the turn of mind of many of those who are 
supposed to be the present leaders of society. There are 
sounds in the air that may prove to be herald’s trumpets 
proclaiming our last hour and the end of our trumpets. 

Lord Macaulay alludes in his essay on Sir William Tem- 
ple to the curious controversy as to the dispute on the 
merits of the ancients and the moderns. It raised the 
whole question of progress, for, if the ancients were pro- 
foundly superior to the moderns, the belief in progress falls 
to the ground. The quarrel lasted over a hundred years, 
and during its course public attention was keenly directed 
to the matter at issue, which was nothing less than the 
question of the degeneracy of Nature. The point was, 
Can the men of the seventeenth century equal the men of 
the classical age? This point obviously implied another, 
Did the succession of greatness stop with the antique world? 
Has it never been resumed? 

These questions go to the very heart of the matter, for an 
imperative condition of the continuance of progress is a 
succession of men of genius. The many abhor new ideas, 
which, when valuable, always come from the few who 
initiate all movement. As one walks down a street in 
Florence, one notes the statues to the famous Florentines 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries—Michael Angelo, 
Boccaccio, Dante, Ghiberti, Giotto, Machiavelli, and 
Petrarch. There was a larger number of great men then in 
a city with no more than seventy thousand inhabitants 
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than in London to-day with its seven millions. It is 
obvious that intellectual power has not continuously 
improved either in Italy or in England. It is usual to say 
that times of ferment produce great thinkers and writers, 
and the reign of Elizabeth is invariably adduced as a case 
in point. Why did we produce no poet of quite the first 
rank in the two centuries between Chaucer and Shakespeare, 
or in the century and a half between Milton and Words- 
worth? Have we a Shakespeare, a Pascal, a Goethe to-day? 
True we have not, but, on the other hand, in our own day 
we possessed simultaneously a Darwin and a Kelvin, a 
Poincaré, a Helmholtz. Moreover, the efforts of men of 
genius in the past were largely confined to their own land. 
The discovery effected in a laboratory in Cambridge to-day 
is known throughout the world to-morrow. Pasteur con- 
ferred no particular benefit on France, because his ideas 
at once became common property. This internationalisa- 
tion of knowledge is a mighty impetus to progress. 

English thought, as befits it, was harder than French and 
soberer than German. The great contribution of England, 
indeed, to the religion of progress was unintended and 
illegitimate. For it was the biology of Darwin misapplied 
by students of society. The Darwinian theory was not one 
of progress, because it had no ethical standard. But it set 
species flowing, and as progress is a theory of flowing it 
was easy and irresistible to jump to the conclusion that the 
flow was upwards, although pessimists like Carlyle growled 
about Niagara. The conclusion was assisted by the as- 
sumption that acquired characters are inherited; for in that 
case the efforts of men towards Good are passed on bio- 
logically to their descendants. That assumption was 
taken up into Herbert Spencer’s system, the most grandiose 
of all the theologies of Progress; for it swept into its net 
the starry heavens as well as the destinies of mankind. It 
would be more easily seen that this philosophy was a work 
of the imagination, if there were any imagination in the 
author’s style. But poets cannot read it, and scientists 
will not. 
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What we call the Age of Chivalry, succeeding to the 
barbarism of the Dark Ages, marked a bright milestone on 
this road. By chivalry we understand the kind of spirit 
which charmed us as boys in the Black Knight of Ivanhoe 
or in Quentin Durward, the spirit in which men accept it 
as their duty to protect women, not because they them- 
selves are to reap any personal reward, but because women 
are human creatures whose weakness needs defence. This 
conception was rare in the ancient world, where, for in- 
stance, in the time of Cesar no less than in that of Pericles, 
whenever a town was captured, the women were spared 
from slaughter only to be sold as slaves. 

Many of those who have done most for the enhancement 
of life have not been, in the hackneyed sense of the word, 
progressives. Reformers have worked without a thought 
of the millennium and even with an indifference to the 
world’s changes. Mystics, philosophers, artists and men of 
science have passed beyond sense and time to an impal- 
pable vvorld which they found by their insight or creation. 
Even in the act of living we are frustrated if we enslave 
ourselves to time. It is a truer wisdom to expand the 
present than to contract it to a dot before the future. 
For the same imagination which draws the past and the 
future into our present, and makes them live there, can 
lift the present itself above its time-fetters and convey a 
sense of the eternal. But generally our systems of science, 
philosophy or theology, our theories of the past and the 
future (except in the case of a poet like Browning) are the 
creation of men who scarcely conceive of themselves as 
developing to old age. But there is just now much con- 
cern in many minds, and apparently in all civilised coun- 
tries, as to whether progress, assumed for some generations 
to be necessarily continuous, may not one day, and at no 
distant date, cease where it has been most observable. 
We had forgotten the objections of many level-headed, 
solid thinkers to the theories of Condorcet and optimists of 
the eighteenth century as to the definite approach to per- 
fection of mankind if only left to itself by crafty kings and 
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priests. To many, Dean Inge’s warning that this was a 
baseless assumption was novel, and they read with some 
surprise Professor Bury’s proof of that which had often 
been demonstrated, that the bulk of men, including gifted 
races, have lived and died without expectation or wish for 
conditions other than those of their fathers, and that, if 
they possessed any ideal, they placed their golden age in 
the past. The anxiety as to the future is not confined to 
the old, storm-tossed, weary European countries; it is 
extended to the United States, where thoughtful men, 
looking ahead, see icebergs dangerously athwart what was 
once open seaway. And just at this time the entire intel- 
ligentsia of Germany is discussing and gloomily reflecting 
upon Spengler’s impressive work—a volume ambitious 
and far from devoid of talent—which proclaims that not 
only is the belief in continuous progress a naive delusion, 
but that ‘“‘the Decline and Fall of the West” is at hand. 
It might be described as the Necrology of Western Nations, 
and its doctrine is that the most civilised will be the first 
to die. No book since Nietzsche’s ‘‘Zarathustra’”’ has 
stirred the German mind more than Oswald Spengler’s 
prediction that the crisis of European civilisation is 
upon us. 

The thought of progress expresses man’s determination 
to perfect his earthly home, and this secular idealism has 
linked it at every turn with science. Sometimes under 
compulsion, sometimes with adventurous pride, it has 
followed the victories of knowledge. The application of 
science to human needs has been its keenest stimulus, and 
the belief reached its highest pitch of confidence with the 
rise of modern industry. But it looks for confirmation 
beyond applied science to the science which judges and 
ratifies impartially. 

But reality is a relative affair. To the ordinary member 
of the middle class, who has The Times with his breakfast, 
and to whom a general election is an event of the same order 
as the Last Judgment, who reads appreciatively of Mr. 
Asquith’s mastery of a political situation, or of the states- 
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manlike views of Mr. Austen Chamberlain—a glimpse into 
the world of wire-pulling and vote-catching is a revelation 
of reality. Quite obviously a world where one very ordi- 
nary man says casually to another, ‘‘ Let’s give him a peer- 
age,’”’ is more real than the world where it is gravely stated 
that ‘‘His Majesty the King has been pleased to confer a 
barony of the United Kingdom upon Sir John Sixtyper- 
cent.”” To be admitted into the inner circle for two hours 
and a half at the price of half-a-guinea for a stall is cheap 
enough, and how thrilling! And then to see how a member 
of the great middle-class butts into this nicely adjusted 
system of mechanics, refuses the comfortable compromise, 
and wins the game not only of politics, but of love by his 
adherence to principle—principle in this context meaning 
to promise more than your colleagues intend to perform 
—that is more flattering still. 
\. Most of us to-day are inclined to regard progress as a 
matter of course. Knowledge expands, we say, and there 
is no reason why it should not continue to expand indefi- 
nitely. This was not the view of the Greeks, who, for the 
most part, conceived on the contrary the possibility of a 
process of deterioration, a cycle, or a succession of cycles. 
The majority thought that there had been a Golden Age, 
but that was long since past. Moreover, there seems to 
have been the feeling that the age in which they lived was 
distinctly dull. Beyond the Pillars of Hercules once 
existed Plato’s Atlantis; it is now lost to the sight of men in 
the depths of the sea. In it innocence and happiness 
reached the highest possible stage; the utmost man can 
expect is to return, however distantly, to this stage. What 
George Meredith called the rapture of the forward view was 
~ denied to the Greek writers. 

~. Unquestionably their faith in progress is open to serious 
question, and there is no guarantee whatever that a per- 
petual movement shall be one from good to better. There 
is a story of a negro who had inadvertently broken into a 
wasp’s nest. As he was rushing headlong down a road he 
was stopped by a white man, and asked where he was 
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going. He replied, ‘‘I ain’t goin’ nowhere, boss. I’se just 
leavin’ the place where I was at.”’ 

The temporal goal of progress, like the eternal one of 
religion, must remain indefinite. For it depends on the 
blind impulse that urges men towards perfection. 

Particular writers, however, stressed the particular 
points which appealed to them. The French were inspired 
by the growth of knowledge. It was the Mind that they 
saw advancing, and that in spite of what most of them 
regarded as the notable setback of the Christian era. As 
this view developed, other social facts were co-ordinated 
with intellectual growth. What men thought, that they 
did. It was Comte who worked this out most fully, 
elaborating the genial conceptions of Turgot and Saint 
Simon. And his Cours de philosophie positive remains one 
of the great achievements of the human mind, though 
most likely it will never again find more than a handful of 
readers. The same intellectualism influenced the Germans. 
Only their Geist is something other and more cloudy than 
the French esprit. The Germans too, though they used 
history, were singularly contemptuous of it. ‘‘The phi- 
losopher,’”’ says Fichte, ‘‘follows the @ priori thread of the 
world plan, which is clear to him without any history; and 
if he makes use of history it is not to prove anything, since 
his theses are already proved, independently of all history.”’ 
That reminds one of Rousseau, who started an inquiry into 
the conditions of primitive man with the remark ‘“‘écartons 
tous les faits.”” But that was not the French spirit, as, of 
course, it has not been that of Germany since the final 
debauch of Hegel. Writes Mr. John Galsworthy: 


“That Sovran Heart in Harmony! 
Its eyes unseen, its ways unknown. 
’Tis utter Justice; boundless sea 
Of liberty; and secret Throne 
Of love; a spirit Meeting Place 
Of vital dust and mortal breath, 
That needs no point of time or space 
To bind together life and death.” 
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It is characteristic of life that it should go on and mount 
higher. To the sense of life is thus added the sense of a 
great onward march that is gathering volume and momen- 
tum as it goes. The hope of progress lies in the collective 
effort of humanity, which as yet is hardly conscious of its 
oneness and has not imagined what it might perform as it 
worked with one purpose and together. And the test of 
progress will be whether, in these larger efforts, individual 
lives are deepened or stultified by the life of the species. 

A look at the conflagration in which civilisation has been 
burning renders it easy for us to hold that development 
includes retrogression. There are many side-currents as 
well as the main current in the stream of evolution. There 
is no scientific reason forbidding a return of the glacial 
period and a spread of polar climatical conditions over the 
whole globe again. The man of the ancient world no 
doubt had reasons other than these. He inherited the 
natural love of mankind for old associations, and he in- 
herited the sense of reverence. The old, simply because 
it was old, must be better than the new. If he was obliged 
to strike out a new path, he diverged as little as he could 
from the old and tried one. It is impossible for a country, 
especially a primitive one, to effect an entire break with the 
past. Perhaps the greatest of all breaks with the past 
was the French Revolution, and yet in its ideals it enter- 
tained a return to Roman republican virtue, or to the sim- 
plicity of the natural man. 

There can be no progress of the Christian consciousness 
away from the fundamental facts of vital truth and of 
Christianity. Progress in doctrine and in ethics proceeds 
from the initial facts and truths of Christ’s life and teach- 
ing,, but it will not break continuity with them. 

It is not a struggle to hark back to old worlds and simpler 
ways than ours. It is rather an ever-present and deepen- 
ing sense of what has been lost with so-called ‘‘ progress 
and civilisation,’ a complacent synonym for arrested de- 
velopment; a conviction that there is no going back, and 
uncertainty as to the end of the journey if we move on. 
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It is not rooted distrust of reason. It is rather a growing 
sense of the limitations of reason and of the mysteries 
lying behind mysteries that baffle it. It is not so mani- 
festly as Nietzsche’s teaching the morbid product of nervos- 
ity, the struggle with disease, present and menacing. 
Rather is it the creed of one over-wearied and disabused. 

We may fairly claim the Christian view of progress is 
more consonant with what we know of human nature, and 
more useful as a practical creed. Avoiding, on the one 
hand, the pessimism which would lead us to undervalue 
the benefits achieved by Christian civilisation, and on the 
other hand, that delusive optimism so rife in the last 
century, when so many enthusiastic progressivists wrote 
and spoke as if progress were automatic process which 
would inevitably bring betterment to mankind, given 
sufficient time, the Christian idea of progress concerns 
itself, not with the race in the abstract, but with the indi- 
vidual in the concrete. It gains its inspiration, not from 
the hope of benefiting posterity, but from the belief that in 
some halting, confused way it is co-operating with supreme 
Beneficence. It affirms that man possesses the germ of 
perfection, but does not anticipate that this will be brought 
to fruition at any future time much more easily than to-day. 
And this development can only take place as the growth 
itself absorbs the light and vivifying influence which 
streams from Heaven. 

CiaupE C. H. WILLIAMson. 

LONDON. 
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THE PHILOSOPHER AS SOCIAL INTERPRETER.'! 


JOHN M. MECKLIN 


ERTAIN difficulties will always beset the philosopher 
in both teaching and research. As the critic and 
interpreter of life he must have something of the unshackled 
imagination of the poet, and yet he must keep philosophy at 
least a geistliche Wissenschaft, or be discredited in a scientific 
age. He must manipulate abstractions many times re- 
moved from the level of factual details, and yet he must 
never forget that these abstractions are only mental tools 
for the interpretation of experience. His life is one of high 
adventure and yet he dare not let himself degenerate into a 
spiritual buccaneer. He seeks the truth for its own sake, 
fearlessly and patiently, but the very purity of his purpose 
and the critical aloofness of his method may easily trans- 
form him into the prince of ‘“ high-brows.”’ 

Great philosophers from Socrates to the present have 
combined in varying measure two elements, the one specu- 
lative, iconoclastic, radical, the other empirical, construc- 
tive and profoundly conservative. Socrates was called the 
“‘gadfly”’ of Athens. He was in a deeper sense a social 
critic, seeking the reformulation of the discredited loyalties 
of his fellows. Every philosopher must have something 
of the ‘‘gadfiy”’ in his nature. He must be the deadly 
enemy of outworn tradition and conceited ignorance. He 
must set free through the severe application of critical 
method on the one hand, and through the inspiration of the 
speculative imagination on the other. But these critical 
and speculative powers must be brought to heel in terms of 
a sober and reasoned sense of social responsibility. The 
irresponsible exercise of the critical powers leads to the 
negation of the intellect itself just as the unchecked in- 





1 Read at the meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Decem-’ 
ber 29, 1920. 
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dulgence of the speculative imagination encourages moral 
obtuseness in matters of daily life. 

If we are honest with ourselves we must confess that 
much of our contemporary philosophy is occasional, frag- 
mentary, negative, even futile. It lacks on the one hand 
the vitalizing effect of immediate relation to great political, 
economic or ethical issues, and on the other the clearness of 
aim and the balance of judgment derived from sympathetic 
contacts with the past. It often seems esoteric and fails to 
interest even the members of the philosophical fraternity, 
not to mention outsiders, because of difficult termini 
technici and the subtle differentiations between the various 
positions of the disputants. Technical terms and refine- 
ments of points of view are, of course, inevitable, even in- 
dispensable in many subjects, and especially in one as 
abstruse as philosophy. But the question may well be 
asked whether the superb critical abilities that spend them- 
selves in more or less futile efforts to make clear the refine- 
ments of one’s own point of view, or to grasp the subtleties 
of an opponent’s position, might not be put to better use 
attacking the problems of the history of thought, or those of 
the existing social order about whose reality and pressing 
nature there cannot be the slightest doubt. 

There are various ways in which philosophers react to this 
call sounded by the social issues of the day. It is often con- 
tended that the philosopher is neither a social scientist nor a 
social reformer, but that he sustains much the same rela- 
tions to the social disciplines that the pure scientist sus- 
tains to the applied sciences. He is interested in the search 
for pure truth and the cultivation of the life of the intellect. 
The results of his investigations may have value for the 
educator, preacher, or social reformer, but that is merely 
incidental to his main task, namely, untrammeled specula- 
tive inquiry. 

This view which is as old as Plato and eminently respect- 
able has much to commend it. In a democratic age 
menaced by the tyrannous mediocrity of the average man it 
insists upon the right of the intellect to live its own life. 
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Its noble disinterestedness is a salutary influence in an 
acquisitive society motivated for the most part by an appeal 
to selfish impulses. Its academic calm lends itself to a 
sympathetic appreciation of the great thinkers of the past, 
too often discounted by the pragmatic appeal of the present. 
On the other hand, the cultivation of the philosophical im- 
pulse in an atmosphere of academic aloofness has its 
dangers. For the philosopher, no more than any other 
thinker, can do his best work without-the stimulus of-real 
problems, and the nearer his problems lie to life the greater 
_ the value as well as the vigor of histhought. We are living, 
furthermore, in a social order that is becoming more and 
more self-conscious. As this self-consciousness grows, 
society will insist that each member share its burdens, enter 
whole-heartedly into its hopes and fears and make his con- 
tribution, though it be ever so small, to the solution of the 
eternal social question. The training as well as the inter- 
ests of the philosopher often incline him to resist this social 
pressure. He naturally seeks aloofness. The eddies and 
quiet back waters lend themselves to the philosophic mood 
far better, doubtless, than does the turbulent mid-channel, 
but it should not be forgotten that eddy and back water are 
merely by-products of the stream. 

Finally this conception of the philosopher as the unpreju- 
diced and academic seeker after truth seems to imply a 
similarity between the philosopher and the pure scientist 
that does not exist. Science deals with the faits accomplis. 
The permanence and trustworthiness of its conclusions rest 
upon the uniform consensus of experience centering around 
these facts. Philosophy, however, except in the case of the 
history of thought, does not deal primarily with a body of 
facts that are given once and forall. For this reason we can 
hardly point to a growing and unchallenged body of philo- 
sophical truth as in the case of the sciences. Professor 
Lovejoy, in an able presidential address of several years ago, 
suggested that so far from desiring such a body of scientific 
truth our philosophers are apparently more interested in 
maintaining the ‘‘unique,’’ and consequently the unscien- 
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tific nature of philosophy. They seem to prefer the 
insights, original ideas or new hypotheses of the individual 
thinker to any tested body of scientific truth. In this they 
seem to be abetted by their reading public, for, remarks 
Professor Lovejoy, ‘‘The qualities which the general 
reader most values in philosophical books are not, as a rule, 
‘scientific’ qualities. The public, for the most part, reads 
its metaphysics as it reads its poetry—for the moods it 
awakens, for the personality which it expresses, for the uses 
of edification to which it may be put, for the sense of being 
in the presence of the vastnesses and profundities which it 
affords, often for the mere pleasure of being mystified”’ 
(Philosophical Review, Vol. XXVI, p. 541). If we admit, as 
apparently we must, the inapplicability of anything like 
the co-operative methods of scientific research in philos- 
ophy, what right have we to claim for the philosopher a réle 
of greater social significance than that of the poet, the essay- 
ist, or the romancer? Is philosophy to become merely an 
adjunct to literature? This seems to be a possibility unless 
we insist that the philosopher is neither poet nor essayist, 
nor yet reformer, but a critic and interpreter who seeks to 
see life clearly and to see it whole. 

Opposed to the academic and idealistic conception of the 
role of the metaphysician is the general tendency to 
seek more social contacts for philosophy. The Syndicalist 
movement in France as interpreted by Georges Sorel, with 
its emphasis upon the strike, or a widespread, unpre- 
meditated and violent effort for an immediate gain, has 
affiliations with the realistic implications of Bergson’s 
intuitionism. Bergson’s subordination of the logical conti- 
nuity and purposefulness of the intellect to the irrational 
urge of instinct lends itself to a social philosophy that may 
easily become disintegrating, even revolutionary. The 
movement in England towards gild socialism has found a 
philosophical protagonist in Bertrand Russell, who sees in 
the gild a better instrument for the expression of the free 
creative impulses of the individual than is furnished by the 
state and the machinery of capitalism. Russell’s glorifica- 
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tion of the untrammeled impulses of the individual, how- 
ever, tends to discredit the disciplinary training of the insti- 
tution without which impulse and individual initiative are 
meaningless. Among American thinkers the radical em- 
piricists have gone farthest, perhaps, in their insistence that 
philosophy should be the hand-maiden of society. The 
exigencies of the curriculum, not to mention the scarcity of 
really great teachers, will always handicap our efforts to 
make philosophy a genuine force in the community. And 
yet the influence of John Dewey in education and of William 
James in religion indicates that there are other ways in 
which this end can be accomplished. How long before the 
philosophers will do for that valley of dry bones, the pre- 
vailing eighteenth century ideas in politics and economics, 
what James and Dewey have done for religion and 
education? 

If it be asked in what way the philosopher can best play 
his part as the critic and interpreter of life, the reply is that 
his réle in any community will be conditioned by the type of 
social organization, the needs and the national character- 
istics of the people concerned. “As Critic and interpreter he 
must fit himself into-hisday and age. What are the char- 
acteristics of American life? The American ideal, in so far 
as it can be said to exist, is neither philosophical nor 
ethical, nor yet religious. It is an ideal of action. The 
American takes life uncritically as he finds it and precipi- 
tates himself with abandon into various lines of endeavor, 
trusting to the give and take of clashing wills and the dumb 
compelling logic of the brute facts to show him the meaning 
of it all and to define the goal. In so far as he has any 
scheme of values, any thought-out plan, it is conventional 
and schematic. He yields himself uncritically to any idea 
that is appealing, or to any hypothesis thai ‘s plausible, 
trusting to the logic of events to set him right. He wastes 
no tears on shattered ideals; he has no time to correct false 
hypotheses; his successes are harvested in haste; his 
blunders are ignored or forgotten; his experiences are hardly 
evaluated before he must lose himself once more in the hurly 
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burly of action. Whatever gains are his are pragmatic, 
even haphazard in character. Seldom does he seek the 
raison d’étre of things. He is not interested in the whole 
point of view. 

The weaknesses of such a way of life are apparent. 
Being ever at the mercy of the immediately given, being 
tyrannized over as it were by an eternal and inescapable 
Now, we are seldom able to see the beginning from the end, 
or grasp the meaning of things. The actor in the drama 
may easily mistake the mere pleasurable glow of his own 
strenuous endeavors for progress. The task finished 
always points to other tasks lying just beyond, and this 
immediate sequence of act upon act, of event upon event, 
may be mistaken for growth, but such an assumption is 
entirely gratuitous. We may be merely the dupes of “‘the 
whirligig of time.’’ Finally the ideas, beliefs or happy 
thoughts, struck out, as it were, white hot in the midst of 
the struggle may glow and fascinate like the sparks from 
the anvil, but they are apt to be just as short-lived. They 
lack the logical sequence, the maturity and the satisfying 
power that prolonged reflection alone can give. They are 
casual and crude thereby betraying their adventitious 
origin. 

There are three qualities which the philosopher must pos- 
sess if he is to make himself of the greatest service in this 
eminently pragmatic American society. First he must live 
en rapport with his fellows even though he be paying merely 
a lip homage to the democratic mania for the immediate and 
the obvious. In the second place he must cultivate the 
historical attitude. And finally he must strive to supply in 
a measure, at least, what the average American so desper- 
ately needs just at present, a thought-out view of the whole, 
a socially helpful scale of values. 

From the days of Jonathan Edwards and Benjamin 
Franklin there has existed a curious dualism in the spiritual 
life of America. Our best minds, devoted to those higher 
cultural interests we associate with literature, education, 
and philosophy, have drifted aimlessly in the eddies, or lain 
Vol. XXXI—No. 4. 5 
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becalmed in the quiet back waters, while the great central 
stream of American life has plunged forward under the more 
or less planless urge of a philosophy of action in business and 
politics. The inevitable effect of this dualism is moral and 
spiritual impotence and the pessimism that always dogs the 
skirts of unreason. The shock of the great war has only 
brought out in more glaring fashion this lack of national 
integrity. The philosopher is by training and interests the 
synthesizer; it is he above all others who should give us the 
whole point of view. The philosopher, as a leader among 
our intellectuals, is to no small degree responsible for the 
present moral bankruptcy, the blatant philistinism, the 
cynical selfishness, the opportunism and disquieting aim- 
lessness of American life. He who unwisely separates 
himself from his fellows usually incapacitates himself 
thereby for serving his fellows. 

For the effective discharge of his duty as the critic and 
interpreter of life it is imperative that the philosopher bring 
to his task the historical point of view. There will doubt- 
less always be a place for the historical criticism of the 
German type with its meticulous regard for the more or less 
unimportant details of the history of thought, its pious 
records of the stately steppings of the Weltgeist. But the 
history of thought must be emancipated from the aristo- 
cratic unreality of Hegelian traditions. If I may be par- 
doned for using a threadbare term, it must be socialized. 
American philosophers have as yet failed to give to the 
average citizen any intelligent interpretation of the spir- 
itual background of our present civilization. We become 
deeply interested in the social and political milieu from 
which Rousseau’s thought sprang. We sketch with en- 
thusiasm the evolution of the England of John Locke. We 
follow the ethereal stream of romantic idealism as _ it 
meandered from Germany to England and thence to this 
country. But we leave our fellow countrymen to struggle 
in despair with the mysterious forces of ‘‘the Great Society ”’ 
in which they are living. 

It is, of course, an easier and a far more grateful task to 
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trace the development of speculative thought than it is to 
unravel the inchoate mass of ideas, habits, conventions 
and what not that center around such social phenomena as 
Protestantism or big business. To understand Hegelian- 
ism, for example, we go to the printed page, the academic 
discussions of the class room, or at most to the traditions 
of a more or less restricted group of scholars whose very 
existence is unknown to the great mass of their contem- 
poraries. Yet it will hardly be denied that the influence of 
Hegelianism upon the life and thought of the average 
American is small indeed as compared with the Welt- 
anschauung that took shape in the legalistic mind of John 
Calvin and still moulds in countless ways our political, 
esthetic, economic and moral ideals. Witness the present 
belated effort to revive the old “‘blue laws.” It is indeed a 
curious fact that the far-reaching implications of the philos- 
ophy of Protestantism of the Reformed type for industry, 
as well as morals, art and religion were first grasped by Max 
Weber, a German economist, and found in a German 
theologian, Ernst Troeltsch, their first philosophical 
interpreter. 

May I be permitted to cite one other illustration of my 
contention? It is a familiar fact that Adam Smith and 
David Hume were contemporaries, the dates of their births 
and deaths lying only a few years apart. The ideas of the 
former, especially in economics, became ingrained into the 
life of the English-speaking peoples and, joining forces with 
the mechanistic implications of the inventions that gave 
rise to the Industrial Revolution, culminated in our highly 
mutualized and centralized social order in which the 
machine-process is harnessed and made to serve the ends of 
an acquisitive society. The philosophical ideas growing 
out of this melange of mechanism and egoistic hedonism 
operate to-day with tremendous force to shape the thought 
and life of millions of Americans who never heard of David 
Hume. I should not, of course, make this an argument for 
dropping Hume and teaching Adam Smith, but it does seem 
that ideas actually influencing men in present-day society 
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ought to enjoy at least equal consideration in our study of 
the history of thought with ideas more purely academic and 
speculative in their appeal. There is, for example, no more 
fascinating task for the philosopher to-day than the critical 
study of the conflict between the outworn natural rights 
doctrines embodied in the organic law of the land as well as 
in business ethics and the world-view slowly taking shape 
among the workers and other groups under the cultural 
incidence of the machine-process and big business. 

To his sensitiveness to present-day issues and his sympa- 
thetic insight into the historical background the philoso- 
pher should add the whole point of view. For without this 
whole point of view his work as interpreter is apt to be lame 
and impotent. This is the most difficult part of the phil- 
osopher’s task. It will be contended that the vast com- 
plexity of modern life makes any whole point of view 
impossible. The speculations of our ablest minds, we are 
told, are at best superficial generalizations, their appearance 
of finality being due to artificial logical coherence rather 
than to an actual grasp of the facts. It will be asserted, 
furthermore, that anything like successful system-build- 
ing is only possible at the close of an era. But we are 
apparently entering upon a new era. Experience is crowd- 
ing in upon us in chaotic and irrational fashion. We are 
bewildered by an avalanche of opaque brute facts. Our 
perspective has been seriously distorted if not destroyed. 
We are hardly far enough along yet to attempt a systematic 
interpretation of the meaning of things. There seems to be 
a very general feeling, indeed, that the system-builder is at 
least temporarily discredited. We can detect a curious 
decentralization of interests among the philosophers. 
They are neglecting for the moment the time-honored 
problems of metaphysics for more immediate and pressing 
interests largely social in character. Some are moving 
towards the camp of the political scientist, others towards 
that of the jurist, and still others towards that of the 
economist. This seems tacitly to recognize that what men 
want is not so much a reasoned interpretation of the 
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universe as light upon their immediate problems. Perhaps 
it is just as well to lay the basis for our whole point of view 
first in the several departments of our highly complex life. 
In this way, perhaps, by “‘line upon line and precept upon 
precept, here a little and there a little,’ we may hope to 
accumulate in time the material that will facilitate a satis- 
factory approximation toward the final synthesis that is 
always the goal of the philosopher. 

Whatever its difficulties the philosopher cannot escape 
this, his supreme task. His social significance will be 
measured mainly in terms of the extent to which he enables 
his fellow men to see life as an intelligible and purposeful 
whole. Professor Hoernlé, commenting upon the recent 
Congress of Philosophy at Oxford, says that the debates 
“left on all its members, who could look beneath the surface, 
one deep and abiding impression—the impression that phil- 
osophy is the one force which amidst the diverse and often 
centrifugal tendencies of modern thought and life makes for 
integration. True the task is huge and probably beyond 
the power of any single thinker. Still the value of philos- 
ophy is precisely in this that it alone has the ambition to 
attempt the task of integration. ... It stands for the 
conviction of the unity of civilization. To realize this unity 
by a survey, and total interpretation, of all the main prov- 
inces of man’s rational activities is the program of every 
thinker fully alive to the opportunities and the need” 
(The New Republic, December 15, 1920). 

JoHN M. MECKLIN. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 
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DEATH CONTROL. 
BENJAMIN IVES GILMAN. 


: 


HOULD mankind aim to control death as it is already 
aiming to control birth? 

The two proposals concern the two limits of life—its 
terminus a quo and its terminus ad quem—in opposite ways. 
The practice now termed birth control is a method of pre- 
vention. Death cannot be prevented indefinitely, and men 
already do all in their power to delay it. A further control 
over death is possible only in the sense of hastening it. 

The moral consciousness of man says no. Every human 
life is inviolable with the single exception of the life that 
itself violates life. The ancient statute, ‘‘Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed,’’ maintains the 
sanctity of life by proposing to leave alive only those that 
respect it. Accordingly, moral theory—far removed from 
the practice of mankind—forbids suicide altogether, and 
permits homicide only in self-defence, individual or national, 
as in the execution of criminals or the slaughter of enemies. 

Plain facts fully justify the conclusion of morality. Con- 
stituted as men now are and are likely long to remain, they 
are obviously unfitted to decree death de novo in the best 
interest of all concerned. They are even reluctant to allow 
their minds to dwell upon death at all. 

This is a humiliating situation for a being supposed capa- 
ble of looking before and after. It was vividly depicted by 
Addison in his ‘‘ Visions of Mirzah.”! The dreamer sees 
human life as a bridge, lost in impenetrable cloud at either 
end, crowded with travellers, and full of concealed openings 
upon the tide of Eternity rolling beneath. 

“. . . my Heart was filled with a deep Melancholy to see several 


dropping unexpectedly in the midst of Mirth and Jollity, and catching at 
everything that stood by them to save themselves. Some were looking 





1 Spectator No. 159. 
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up toward the Heavens in a thoughtful Posture and in the midst of a 
Speculation stumbled and fell out of sight. Multitudes were very busy 
in the pursuit of Bubbles that glittered in their Eyes and danced before 
them; but often when they thought themselves within the reach of them, 
their Footing failed and down they sunk.” 


Yet the behavior of Mirzah’s travellers, unworthy as it 
seems of rational beings conscious that an inevitable end 
awaits them, was in reality their wisest course as symbols 
of humanity. The insuperable obstacles to any other 
appear in contrasting death control with birth control. 
Birth and death may be likened to the weaving of new 
meshes and the rupture of old meshes in a web representing 
mankind. The weaving of a new mesh is of first concern 
to those by whom it is woven; but once the new mesh 
has taken up its share of the strain on the web, its rupture 
sends a thrill far and wide through the others. In deciding 
upon the wisdom or unwisdom of a birth, the interests of 
the mother are the first to be considered. Subordinate to 
these are the threefold interests of the community: that its 
numbers should at least be maintained, that they should 
not outrun the available means of subsistence, and that the 
newcomer should be well-born. Of these interests the last 
two, economic and eugenic, coincide with those of the 
mother and are advanced by birth control. But the first, 
the interest of the community in race fertility, may conflict 
with the mother’s interests and be defeated by birth control. 
Race fertility has accordingly been invested with the dig- 
nity of duty. Orientals have bowed before the right of 
ancestors to honor from descendants; and Occidentals have 
blindly followed the precept, “Be fruitful and multiply.” 
Both have exalted the right of the community above its 
real superior, the right of the mother; whence birth control 
receives its unjust flavor of impiety. 

By comparison with the wisdom or unwisdom of a birth, 
the wisdom or unwisdom of a death is an incalculable thing. 
The question involves at once the inward nature and the 
outward responsibilities of the life whose end it debates— 
at once the make of the mesh and its share in the strain col- 
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lectively borne by the web. Weighing the inward facts 
and outward claims together, do the interests of all con- 
cerned, some of them invariably passionate, require that 
the mesh should hold, or were it better severed? Mani- 
festly, the inquiry is wholly beyond the powers of the dense 
and selfish race that man still is. There is ample ground 
for the universal ban upon the taking of human life. 

Nevertheless, in frequent instances the most exception- 
ally intelligent and sympathetic persons agree that death 
in anticipation of the course of nature would be a blessing. 
One or other natural or accidental death is often spoken of 
as a release. Life, then, either the superannuated, the 
exhausted, the diseased, the ill-begotten or the ill-starred 
life was an evil while it lasted. It might better have ended 
earlier in the interest not alone of the senile, the worn-out, 
the moribund, the defective or the disgraced himself, but 
of valid companions whose lives were temporarily devas- 
tated or permanently crippled by the effort of his mainte- 
nance. Such instances are familiar in every personal experi- 
ence; and abound in the asylums and prisons where the 
incapacitated and the criminal beyond any human aid are 
supported for years and decades at the cost of hopeful lives 
without. 

Can nothing at all be done to remedy so great an evil? 
A humane instinct prompts men to put wounded animals 
out of their misery. Shall the one animal be spared whose 
misery may be the profoundest of all? Sir Thomas More 
relates that in Utopia the suicide of helpless and hopeless 
sufferers, if by allowance of priests and magistrates, is 
accounted an honorable death. The Utopias of the poets 
go further. Kent veils his loyal purpose in the closing 
rhymes of Lear—like the gleam of invisible lightning from 
a departing storm— 

“T have a journey, sir, that I must go, 
My master calls me, I must not say no.” 
and Othello dramatizes his impulse of remorse: 


“T took by the throat the circumciséd dog 
And smote him, thus.” 
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In real life the poet Landor, after writing at seventy-five, 
in the Dying Speech of an old Philosopher 


“‘T warm’d both hands before the fire of Life, 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart.” 


and after proposing eight years later to sign a new book 
“by the late W. S. Landor,” was fain to wait six other years 
for the bronchial spasm in which he died. Which attitude, 
the imagined or the real, better befits a man? 

Homicide beyond the statutory limits of self-defence is 
permitted by various unwritten laws in communities law- 
abiding otherwise. The criminal against a woman is pur- 
sued and slain, and juries acquit the slayer. The brothers- 
in-arms of an officer who has disgraced his rank do not 
hesitate to lay the means of death before him. England and 
America have in recent years been willing at least to discuss, 
if only to condemn, two other types of homicide. The 
suggestion that the superannuated should be put to death 
painlessly was a grim jest whose source of publicity proved 
its flavor of earnest. The refusal of a surgeon to save a 
malformed infant for a life of misery boldly revealed an 
open secret. 

By these acts and proposals some of the best of men deny 
the sanctity of human life, and affirm a limited competence 
of reason to determine its duration. In certain cases it 
may be right to take a human life de novo. The new 
opinion nevertheless remains an undercurrent. The over- 
shadowing hindrance to death control has already been 
noted. Whatever the competence of mankind to admin- 
ister death, in exceptional cases, to the best interest of all, 
men do not dare to look death in the face. 


II. 


Scientifically regarded, what is death? I find that any 
organism I call living is liable sooner or later suddenly to 
exchange its habitual characteristics for certain others pro- 
gressively dissimilar, and eventually to crumble into dust. 
The moment of this sudden change I call its death. 
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But when the organism that dies is a human being, some- 
thing else happens. From that moment I can no longer 
carry on what I call communication with something that I 
call the mind of the human being in question. The suppo- 
sition that this something that I call its mind exists is the 
supposition that there exist sensations, emotions and 
thoughts I never can have nor ever could have had. The 
supposition that I can communicate with this mind is the 
supposition that through the body in question I can inspire 
sensations, emotions and thoughts like mine among the 
inaccessible stream I postulate and that elements of this 
may likewise be inspired among mine. By these definitions 
the two suppositions are totally incapable of verification. 
Otherwise expressed, the existence of a mind companionable 
with mine in connection with the body I call another hu- 
man being is a fundamentally non-scientific hypothesis. 
It is worth while to make this matter plain even at the cost 
of a further excursion among the aridities of logic. 

The logical theory known as scientific method is capable 
of two interpretations which may be called respectively the 
egoistic and the alternistic. 

According to the egoistic interpretation, science demands 
that I believe nothing which J could not directly observe, 
given proper conditions. This personal observation is 
what on this interpretation is called verification. The 
speculations of physics, however recondite their modern 
forms, are still scientific hypotheses because still possibly 
verifiable. It is imaginable that the future may provide 
aids to my perception which would show me the vicissi- 
tudes of molecules or the whirl of vortices. Likewise the 
conclusions of history are scientific hypotheses because not 
impossibly verifiable. For example, it is imaginable, and 
has been imagined, that just as the light from a distant star 
reveals its past and not its present, so the reflected light 
rays from the earth, could I outstrip them and reveal their 
secrets, would present to my sight the events of the past of 
this planet as they actually occurred. But the hypothesis 
of the existence of another person is literally impossible of 
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verification. To conceive that I should observe that which, 
should it be observed, not I but another would observe it, 
is irrational. 

According to the alternistic interpretation, science de- 
mands that we believe nothing which some one could not 
directly observe given proper conditions. This conception 
of alternative observation gives another sense to verifica- 
tion in which the existence of other persons is assumed. 
Accordingly the existence of other persons cannot be veri- 
fied or falsified; because an assertion cannot be proved or 
disproved by a method which implies it. 

Hence the belief in the existence of other persons is either 
contra-scientific or infra-scientific, and in either case is 
beyond the scope of either scientific sanction or scientific 
interdict. It is unscientific on the egoistic theory of scien- 
tific method; and on the alternistic theory is a part of the 
faith of science, on which evidence pro or con is built, but 
to which it does not apply. 

It is of the deepest importance to recognize this logical 
situation. Any philosophizing which begins with Mind, 
the Self, or the pronoun We, as much philosophizing does, 
neglects to lay the foundation, set the axis, touch the pri- 
mum mobile of philosophy. When clearly apprehended, the 
fact that the existence of other persons is a pure unsupport- 
ed faith in each of us reduces the question of death for each 
of us to its proper status, secondary to the question of life. 
In advance of the question ‘‘ Do I lose my friends at death?” 
stands the question “‘Have I ever had them in life?”’ In ad- 
vance of the question “Can the soul die?’”’ stands the ques- 
tion “Does the soul live?”’ 

“Does the soul live?’’ Does this universe really contain a 
congeries of things unknowable not merely to me but each 
to every other? All of us, scientific and unscientific alike, 
profess this preposterous creed, impossible of any scientific 
proof or disproof. Moreover, our greatest happiness is 
bound up in the fact that we do so believe. Our greatest 
unhappiness also. For these creations of our fancy and 
our faith which we call ‘‘others” are at any moment liable 
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to leave us without grounds for either fancy or faith con- 
cerning them. The pain of final parting from those we love 
is the one evil that no reforms will ever banish from among 
men, that no Utopias have ever done more than gloss over 
or pass by. 

Moreover, there is one body upon whose fate my whole 
experience seems to depend. My own body will sooner or 
later suffer the great change; and what then is to happen I 
cannot begin to conceive. Others will doubtless survive 
and with them, as I foresee, that part of my experience 
which I fancy is duplicated in them and which we all call 
the world about us; but what of that side of my experience 
which they never share? 

Death is not only the King of Terrors, the possible thief 
of all the other selves that are my dearest treasures; but the 
unavoidably advancing Mystery of Mysteries about my 
own self. What wonder that I dare not look it in the 
face? 

This shrinking attitude, be it noted, is not pure cowardice. 
Notwithstanding the destructions upon destructions of 
which everyone’s experience is full, the Universe is always 
with us to prove, as Job long ago learned, that the forces 
of construction are in the ascendant. The smile of Buddha, 
changeless if pitying, expresses the bias toward cheer that 
we should always nourish, in the interest as well of truth 
as of good courage. We should beware, then, of letting 
our minds dwell upon the idea of death, lest the idea of 
life lose its rightful primacy. ‘Homo liber,”’ wrote Spinoza, 
“de nulla re minus quam de morte cogitat,”’* having in mind 
those ‘‘who through fear of death were all their lifetime subject 
to bondage.’”’ We may not dwell upon death; but let us 
face it. 

To science strictly so-called, death presents no problem 
but that of its causation; in truth an intensely interesting 
and baffling problem. But to the un- or pre-scientific faith 
of all of us it presents the problem of problems. What is 





? Ethics IV, 67. ‘Of nothing does the free man think so little as of death.” 
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the fate of the suppositious soul beyond the moment of 
what we call the death of the body it inhabits? 


Il. 


Those bold enough to consider death deliberately have 
reached five main attitudes in regard to the fortunes of 
spirits disembodied. 

One is the doctrine of half a century ago which Huxley 
named Agnosticism. We not only do not know, we cannot 
know what happens to the soul after death. The reason is 
that we cannot verify any hypothesis which we may make 
upon the subject. The scepticism begins too late. We 
also cannot verify any hypothesis we may make about the 
soul before death. Confucius’ excuse for his inattention 
to the hereafter was similarly a lapse in logic. ‘‘While you do 
not know life, what can you know about death?’’ Pursued to 
its implication this attitude doubts also the mundane exist- 
ence of others; yet Confucius based his secularistic morals 
upon affirming it. 

A second attitude is equally inconsistent but less cautious. 
We do know what happens to the soul after death. Nothing 
happens. Annihilation is its fate. Dying in the days of 
Huxley, the brilliant mathematical philosopher Clifford is 
said to have had the words “I am not and grieve not”’ carved 
upon his tomb. It was a lapidary phrase of illogic which 
asked us to believe on scientific evidence that something 
had ceased which scientific evidence is unable to show had 
ever begun. 

One form of this attitude responds to the universal human 
desire for a share in the future by replacing permanence of 
existence by permanence of influence. The “Choir Invisi- 
ble,” of whom George Eliot wrote, still live in “minds made 
better by their presence.” Let two pictures bring before us 
at once the pure dogma of the impermanence of the soul and 
its natural sequel, the belief in a vicarious future. 


“Myra sat at the piano playing the Berceuse of Chopin. It begins like 
tolling bells, and then becomes a mingled chime, and then a fairy carillon 
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such as no belfry in the world could yield, and then a rippling confusion 
of diaphanous harmonies, tangled and sleepy and wonderful, issuing at 
length to hesitate and break off in the same pealing melody that first led 
us toward the land of dreams. 

“Laura thought of Jean Paul’s wanderer, condemned never to die, who 
cried to Music: ‘Away, away; thou tellest me of things that never have been 
mine and never shall be.’ Then there came to her a strange hope, like 
starlight at nightfall: Were it not well, after all, that the fancy should one 
day cease holding up to us its magic mirror of lands inaccessible; were it 
not well that the soul should not feel its prison bars forever, even that 
which regrets having itself an end at last.” 

a * os + * 


“Tt was early dawn and Laura was awake. The sky was barred with 
heavy gray clouds just softening the least into tints of rose. A rough wind 
was blowing. It had lately rained and the neighboring roofs were wet. 
The city lay silent as the tomb. While Laura waited for the day her 
thoughts took on the troubled temper of the morning. The sky was the 
world and raindrops were its tears. Soon a clear-toned bell from a tower 
nearby began to ring. Laura’s thoughts followed the solemn sound across 
the city—to those who work while others sleep, to those who wake to 
ponder again the round of their anxieties, to sufferers and those who care 
for them, and to watchers by the dead. 

“* Be still, my soul,’ said Laura to herself. ‘This call to others is a call 
tothee. Thy troubles to their myriad woes are as a raindrop to the burden 
of the clouds. Not what thy little life brings thee, but what it may bring 
them, makes it worth living. Thy joys and pains will not concern the 
world a few days hence; but that which thou hast done will not be lost even 
in the stardust of the farthest future.’ 

“As dawn grew to daylight the wind died down and the clouds began 
to break away, until, when Laura rose and stood at the window to listen 
again to the bell of the Cathedral, but few were left in the calm blue arch 
of the sky.” 


Such reflections reconcile and inspire, but do not satisfy. 
The problem of problems is the question, What befalls the 
soul after death? and to this question it is no rational answer 
to say with the first of the two moods, Nothing; and no 
answer at all to say with the second, Something other than 
the soul, namely, the influence it exerts through the body, 
has a glorious fate after death, namely, that of literal death- 
lessness. The claim may be true, but it is not germane to 
the problem of problems. 

The remaining three main attitudes of mankind toward 
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death base themselves logically upon the faith held alike 
by alternistic science and by common sense. The soul 
exists, but we must seek elsewhere than in verifiable hypoth- 
esis for light upon its fate when disembodied. Or, we may 
add—when not yet embodied. Less thrilling, but no less 
inevitable than the question whither we go, is the question 
whence we come. 

A third attitude upon our final fate attributes to the soul 
after death a tepid half-existence. In Heine’s last days his 
careless muse, irreverent and clear-sighted as ever, strummed 
out a pungent sketch of this alternative: 

“Er hatte Recht, der edle Heros 

Der weiland sprach im Buch Homeros 

Der kleinste lebendige Philister 

Zu Stukkert am Nekkar, viel gliicklicher ist er 

Als ich, Pelides, der todte Held 

Der Schattenfiirst in der Unterwelt.’’ 
In a word the soul’s fate is hopeless ennui. Our last sight 
of those who die gives a certain verisimilitude to this atti- 
tude, which the reappearance of the dead in dreams serves 
to strengthen. A dead body is a pale reflex of the living 
being we have known, and dreams are mostly more or less 
flat histories. In a confused way we conceive of the de- 
parted as inhabiting the sepulchre or the statue that com- 
memorates it and sharing in an existence in which nothing 
in particular happens. It is a childish obsession that identi- 
fies death with close confinement in a tomb, but without its 
terror the idea is an abiding possession of mankind. The 
grave was man’s “long home”’ to the ancient poet, and to 
the modern poet there ‘‘Claribel low lieth.”’ Keats felt 
the daisies growing over him; a charming comradeship but 
far too limited for an ultimate experience. “How sleep 





3 Approximately in English: 
“‘He told the truth, that noble hero 
Who spake of old in Homer’s book, 
The least Philistine on the Neckar 
In Stuttgart, living, far happier is he 
Than I, Pelides, a warrior dead 
The prince of shades in the underworld.” 
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the brave’; but somnolence, delightful as its indulgence 
may be, is a meagre substitute for waking activities. Not 
relying seriously on scientific fact, the fancy is impervious 
to the scientific observation that the corpse on whose last 
appearance it was based does not persist. The idle spirit 
is somehow supposed to emerge from the ashes or the dust 
of the departed, yet not into upper air, as the Greek lament 
and its German echo prove. 

A fourth mental attitude toward the problem of problems 
is based upon both fear and hope. From the idea of sleep it 
is easy to pass to dreams: 


“To die—to sleep 
To sleep, perchance to dream ;—ay, there’s the rub 
7” * * = + 


Thus conscience doth make cowards of us all.” 


We are persuaded that our sins—our wilful interferences 
with the rights of others—will set in motion causes whose 
fearful effects will appear after death—in a place of torment 
elsewhere, as Europe has believed, or the hell upon earth of 
a lower incarnation, as Asia has believed. Yet the dark 
picture conceals a ray of hope unlimited in promise. There 
is a force in the universe stronger even than justice, and 
that is mercy. To those who invoke this power with a will 
to right, the life after death has no shadows that may not 
disappear. The naiveté with which the attainable beati- 
tude of the other world has been fancied in the terms of the 
dreamer’s own conditions is a reminder of the limits of the 
life of each of us. To the Hebrew exile by a parched 
Mesopotamian river-bed heaven was a city like his lost 
capital on the Judean hills, but with never-failing floods of 
water pouring through its gate. The magnificent imagery 
of the Revelation of St. John drawn from the pomp of 
eastern ceremonial dwindled in the atrophied fancy of hard- 
worked Anglo-Saxon churchgoers of a century ago to a 
scene where crowns are flung indeed and harps played; but 


also 
“Where congregations ne’er break up 
And Sabbaths never end.” 
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ihe immunities of island life from the aggression of enemies 
gave to the Greco-Roman world their Fortunate Insule 
and, to the Far East of many centuries before, the Happy 
Islands found imaged in the ancient burial jars of China. 
It is because the sun is the source of all life and its setting 
the most beautiful event of every day that the heaven of 
ancient Egypt, like that of Japan, was a Western Paradise,. 
and the soldiers of the last war went West when they died. 

If we clear away all the elaborate scenery by which man 
has attempted to depict to himself the possible misery or 
bliss of a disembodied future, the cosmic stage appears set 
with a picture of imposing simplicity. The final mental 
attitude here to be described is its acceptance. 

The Universe, although peopled with innumerable souls, 
is also one Being whose initial for that reason may be 
written large. The life of each embodied soul lies within Its 
life; the life of a finally disembodied soul is identified with 
Its life. Because there are bars which keep us asunder and 
do not exist for It, we live in trouble, Itin happiness. Yet 
death may but prolong our pain. The sole pathway to Its 
beatitude is the will to live here as if we were already one, as 
through the Being we may become one. 

To this point the picture is reflected in the main currents 
of thought in both Europe and Asia. But here the West 
parts company with the East. To the mind of Christen- 
dom the idea of bliss which is no one’s bliss, the idea of 
being which is neither perceived nor perceiver, are not ideas 
in fact, but recipes for thought that cannot be compounded. 
To satisfy our reason the picture must present the figure of 
a person. The essence of the universal Being is not Law or 
Chance, but Will. He is all-powerful in the sense that all 
means other than our own individual wills are at His com- 
mand. He is all-good, because what goodness means is the 
capacity to be moved by the desires of all and not by those 
of any one or many; and being the co-subject of all He is 
so moved. 

At the bottom of our minds the one Companion reveals 
Himself. The so-called transcendental Ego is a double 
Vol. XXXI—No. 4. 6 
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star. This is the great discovery immortalized for Europe 
in ancient Hebrew literature; and its necessary corollary, 
the possible inversion of the mundane relation between the 
components of the binary, is the message of the Christian 
canon which completes it. The universal Person is co-sub- 
ject to the embodied spirit; the disembodied spirit is co- 
subject to the universal Person. ‘‘ Thou God seest me”’ is 
the teaching of the Old Testament; ‘‘in heaven their angels do 
always behold the face of my Father” is the teaching of the 
New. There are no bars between the soulsin heaven. The 
experience of each is the experience of all. Its blessedness 
is a secure hope because His will is our peace and because 
all powers apart from our own are at His hand for its 
accomplishment. 


Were such an attitude toward the problem of problems to 
become a vital faith among us, the overshadowing hindrance 
to a rational control of death would vanish. Citizens of the 
world no longer, but of the universe, men would look with 
equanimity, in hopeful expectancy, upon its capital event 
as upon a problem solved. 

In the particular of death, mankind has not yet emerged 
from the condition of a primeval forest where nothing is cut 
down and every plant and tree lives as long as it can. An 
enlightened control over death would not therefore trans- 
form the race into a formal plantation. The fancy must 
picture the woods freed from their thoughtless battle, 
passive murder and slow death, yet not disposed according 
to an alien geometry or other need external to their own; 
but such as they might be were the arbiters of life and death 
among them a senate of gray-haired oaks or parliament of 
wrinkled pines, alive to all the pains and joys of all their 
cousins, far and near, of the plant world. These would dis- 
miss a hopeless shoot as soon as it had budded, yet grant a 
weazen sprout space to disclose its modest powers; would 
destroy forthwith a fatally blighted stem, yet second the 
gallant struggle of another ringed to a hairbreadth by the 
field mice of a hard winter. The ancient landmark of the 
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wilderness should disappear ere the nourishment and pro- 
tection owed its offspring turned into dark starvation, yet a 
lowly growth be undisturbed in keeping moist the last root- 
lets of the dying trunk whose thinning shade it clung to 
with affection requited. 
BENJAMIN Ives GILMAN. 
Museum oF FINE Arts, 
Boston. 
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PRESENT-DAY TENDENCIES IN ETHICAL 
THEORY. 


EDWIN A. BURTT. 


ieee problem as to how far ethical judgments and stand- 
ards are relative and how far absolute seems unusually 
acute to many present-day writers on ethics. Not a few 
feel that the settlement of this problem conditions one’s 
answer to every other ethical question, and even controls 
one’s response to every call for an ethical judgment. 

As a matter of fact we live in a world where there are both 
things relative and things absolute, the flowing and the 
fixed, the temporal and the timeless. The first type is 
sufficiently revealed in the ordinary facts of sense and of 
human actions which are never twice thesame. Thesecond 
type appears in the realms of logic and mathematics, 
where entities and relations are always the same. Can we 
definitely make a home for ethical standards in either one of 
these types? Do we find them in the flux or among the abid- 
ing forms of things? Or do they partake of elements which 
belong to both types of being, and if so, how much of each? 

With reference to this point, it has not been sufficiently 
observed that authors whose sole or principal interest is in 
ethics or sociology almost uniformly flock to the side of the 
relativity of ethical standards, while those whose primary 
taste is for metaphysics are never quite satisfied with 
relativity. The reason is not far to seek. Moralists tend 
to isolate the moral data of experience and study them in 
their own terms—then if they be concerned to enter other 
realms of enquiry it is inevitable that they should subordi- 
nate the latter to ethics or at least attack them with rather 
definite presuppositions. Hume, keen and frank thinker 
that he was, frankly confessed this bias. His deepest inter- 
est was in morals; finding things quite relative there, he was 
predisposed to see relativity everywhere. This is natural 
to all students of morals. Some have little metaphysical 
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curiosity; those who cannot quench their cravings for a 
more comprehensive philosophy easily read their meta- 
physics in the light of their moral investigations. 

Such an interest and method, however, pledges them in 
advance to relativity, for the history of ethics, so far, at 
least, shows little that is fixed and changeless, little that is 
apparently akin to the static principles of logic and geom- 
etry. However one may desire unity and standardization, 
the plain facts of human history cannot be blinked— 
motives have been various, aims and purposes have been 
contradictory, values have been shifting, ideals have been 
flexible to the point of total transformation. Those who 
apply themselves first to such facts as these are apt to be 
strongly prejudiced by them in all their thinking. It is not 
to be marvelled at that thinkers like Sumner, Westermarck, 
Nietzsche, and others, emerge from their studies confirmed 
relativists. How can they escape relativity if they seek to 
interpret ethics in its own terms, without an equal and 
parallel interest in other fields of experience? The ideal 
scientist would begin his investigations with no preference 
for one realm of enquiry above another, and but one pre- 
supposition, namely, that all realms would yield truth. 
This would save him from partiality, though perhaps he 
would pay for it by achieving nothing. 

However, it is among those who do try to read the whole 
universe at one sweep that we meet with a conscious effort 
to transcend ethical relativism. Believing a unified inter- 
pretation of all things possible, such men refuse to leave 
ethics disconnected; they insist on getting some common 
measuring concept to apply to all experience. Seeing in 
this concept something structural, something inherently 
characteristic of all existences, they naturally make of it the 
conditioning factor of ethical judgments. It becomes for 
them an absolute determiner of right and wrong. Ethics is 
brought into harmonious connection with science and logic. 
How far are they successful in this attempt to find fixed 
norms which shall apply to ethics in common with other 
types of subject-matter? 
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It seems to me that each of the outstanding groups of 
philosophers has hit upon something that is truly structural 
in this respect, something that saves moral experience from 
the shaky hand of the relativist and gives it a certain degree 
of fixity. But most of them try in vain to pursue the philo- 
sophic game of stretching a single concept over all things. 
Absorbed in the heroic effort to pack the universe into one 
lone trunk, they forget that it is quite possible to travel 
with many. 

Take the materialists,’ for example. Adaptation is the 
word that seems to them the key to the mystery of things. 
All life seeks adaptation to its environment. It strives to 
fit into the situation in which it must live, in order that it 
may continue to live. Ethics, says Spencer, is just the final 
stage in this whole process. It is life’s adaptation to a 
human social environment. The right act is that act which 
secures the best adjustment—the act which best ensures 
continuing existence and prosperity for the social unit. 
This theory neglects many important facts. But at least it 
forces certain indubitable facts upon our attention. Ethi- 
cal activity at any moment is certainly conditioned by its 
environment. It does not start off de novo, but grows out of 
a past, and the past is around it still in a solidified form. 
Activity is impossible without a large degree of adaptation 
to the material situation. Living beings can do nothing 
without taking adequate account of the material basis of 
life. Still less can they act, ethically at least, without 
consideration of the other lives with which they are in social 
continuity. This continuity with the material basis of 
things and with the social environment conditions any 
ethical act or judgment so far forth. In whatever degree 
this determination operates, to that degree we have a con- 
stant element in the ethical situation, a part of its fixed 
structure that is independent of flux and change. 





1 By ‘‘materialism’”’ in this paper I mean the theory that would reduce all 
terms to physical or chemical units and all relations to formule of a mechan- 


istic sort. 
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Or take the idealists. For them the magic word is the 
absolute, or the universal. The fitness of a thing to enter 
the realm of logical harmony is their criterion or standard. 
The real world is the world of logic, the world of concepts, 
tied down by their definitions to a trustworthy immov- 
ability. Among these concepts are those of ethical values, 
which are caught up in the logical system and take their 
place in the abiding hierarchy of reality. Ideas such as 
justice, reverence, truth, love, represent groups of relations 
in which ethical beings are connected, all having their ana- 
logues wherever there is plurality in connectedness. It is 
fruitless to enquire after their origin; they are fixed types of 
continuity, quite independent of time. The idealist is thus 
concerned to maintain the conditioning of ethical conduct 
by the ultimate environment of all existence (the ideal), as 
the materialist its conditioning by the immediate environ- 
ment of physical and social facts. G. P. Adams is right 
when he insists that ethical values are thoroughly objective. 
We do not project them outward from the welter of our own 
uneasinesses, and call them values because we create them 
by our wants; they are already there in their beauty aad 
attracting power; we become uneasy because we see them, 
and seeing them in all their charm we come to want them. 
This relationship to that which is absolute actuality, that 
which awakens desire in us by its magnetic beauty, is a con- 
stant feature of the ethical life, and being constant, is a part 
of the fixed structure of things. Ethical values are them- 
selves creative and effective, as Hocking and Bosanquet so 
forcefully declare; they make a difference; they produce 
results. They descend upon us in a very real sense, they 
seize us, they entice us, they draw us away into a pursuit of 
the good. One hears it said to-day that values exist as a 
means to further life. But why live? Is not life itself a 
value, the very summation of values? If so, there is no 
possibility of escaping objectivity sooner or later. Value as 
such is no mere means, but exists and is effective in its own 
right. 

The idealist, too, finds mathematics in human conduct. 
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I must do justice to my neighbor, says Rashdall, because 
he is one and I am one, and one equals one. This argument 
on its face seems specious, because one of its presuppositions 
is left out. That is the paradox that in the ethical realm 
my neighbor is as large a part of my life as I am myself, 
and is to be dealt with accordingly. I have expanded to 
become one with the social self, and as such I estimate my 
own individuality in the same light with which I regard my 
neighbor’s. By a coup de force of self-transcendence I have 
taken as great an interest in my friend as in myself—I have 
raised conduct so far as I am concerned, into the mathe- 
matical realm—lI have given my judgments Kantian uni- 
versality. In these different ways idealism in its turn has 
discovered the abiding amid the flowing. It has glimpsed 
elements in the relational structure without which ethical 
acts and judgments are impossible. 

Other schools of writers who essay to treat of ethics, the 
new realists, the vitalists, the individualists, and the 
pragmatists, hardly do more than present minor variations 
on one or another of these aspects of the ethical problem. 
Most of them try to transcend relativity and reduce 
ethics to something like a science, and they all move pretty 
definitely in one of three directions. Some treat the good as 
the fundamental concept, describe it in terms of human 
wants, and regard right or duty as simply a matter of 
choosing the means. This leans to the side of a material- 
istic view of ethical situations, though not confessedly 
mechanistic. It is the position of most of the new realists. 
Russell began in this group, but his pessimistic outlook 
upon the universe gradually transformed his melioristic 
ethics into a rather passive, mystical fellowship with the 
indestructible entities of logic and pure mathematics. 
Others lean to the side of Kantian idealism. Croce is an 
example of this group. Right, or duty, he insists, is always 
something universal and objectively valid, while human 
interests and wants are quite inferior, matters economic 
rather than ethical. In the third group are our present-day 
pragmatists, who maintain that both good and duty are 
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fundamental ethical concepts, neither wholly reducible to 
the other. An attempt is made to strike a compromise 
between materialism and idealism on the one hand, and 
relativism and universality on the other. The former com- 
promise is sought in the consideration that the ethical life is 
creative, not only adapting itself to the present environ- 
ment, but continually making, in each of its choices, a new 
environment with new conditions of adaptation. This 
means that not only the consequences in terms of happiness 
determine the rightness or wrongness of an act, but also the 
character produced by it in the persons ethically related. 
This character, they would insist, has little connection with 
the wider effects, but depends primarily on the present 
motive and purpose. The latter compromise is felt after in 
the notion of a moving objectivity. The standard is truly 
objective, says Professor Tufts, but the objectivity is noth- 
ing fixed and static. It moves from generation to genera- 
tion as its content changes. The fixed element is purely 
formal, it is merely the purposed ordering of all the factors 
of the situation. 

This idea of a moving objectivity reveals the pragmatic 
interest in the mobile and changing. Of course all concrete 
existences are in time, and therefore moving. Are they not 
for that reason unsuited to be a standard, since a standard 
is used for purposes of measurement and must be something 
stable? And there is, besides concrete existences, a stable 
structure of reality which does afford a certain objectivity 
quite above time—above time because it is a system of con- 
tinuities of which time is one. It would seem that an ethi- 
cal standard, if it be possible at ail, must be something of this 
sort—not a moving individual existence but a type of 
continuity inherent in the structure of things. Why must 
we fall in love, either with the flux or with the eternal? 
Why insist, either that existences can be reduced to struc- 
ture or that structure is a mere implement for the sake of 
securing more existence? The connectedness and related- 
ness of things is neither the super-real nor the infra-real; it 
is, it seems to me, as real as things themselves and no more. 
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In order to make a true synthesis of these various factors 
pragmatism needs to broaden out into a more comprehen- 
sive philosophy. It needs a deeper metaphysical interest. 
It needs for example to work out the larger implications of 
the idea of sympathy, which pragmatic writers insist must 
be a factor in the rational aspect of an ethical decision. 
Whether it can do this without abandoning the very as- 
sumptions and method which have formed the heart of 
pragmatism so far, will be doubted by many. It was just 
this idea of sympathy that led Bergson into a quite un- 
pragmatic logic and a semi-idealistic cosmology. 


Epwin A. Burtt. 
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DISCUSSION. 
MysTIcISM AND GROUP-FEELING. 


A passage in Dr. T. H. Procter’s article on ‘“‘The Motives of 
the Soldier” in this JourNaL of October last—an article more 
enlightening than anything else I have seen on the subject— 
moves me to a word of comment. ‘The curious fact,” he says, 
“is that this hatred (of everything German) was not an individual 
but an army emotion. I am aware that this is the language of 
mysticism but I know no other to report the fact as it presents 
itself to me.”’ (P. 42.) Mystical, I suppose, is something unin- 
telligible, incomprehensible (though real), the usual experiences 
being in the religious field. One feels united with the object of 
his worship, loses his self-identity, is rapt. ‘It is no longer I 
that live, but Christ that liveth in me” is a classic statement of it. 
The individual is ordinarily thought of as one thing and his God 
another—how then can they be united? It seems mysterious 
when they are. Saint Paul even speaks of two becoming one in 
marriage as a mystery. The essential thought is that of a loss of 
separate being. 

The interesting thing, as Dr. Procter brings home to us, is that 
war furnishes a parallel phenomenon. “As an individual,” he 
says, ‘‘the British soldier had not it in him to be vindictive. But 
in the mass it was quite different. The British army hated the 
German army with a blind, furious, killing hatred.”’ That is, the 
individual merged himself in his group, was practically lost in it, 
became its voice, hand or organ. This was also the experience 
more or less (sometimes more) of civilians at home. Caught up 
by the national spirit, they were for the time being Englishmen or 
Americans or Germans first, and individual human beings only 
secondarily. And they hated individuals of enemy groups not as 
individual human beings, but as Germans or Englishmen or 
Americans (as the case might be). There might be no personal 
ill-will, there might be even friendliness, and yet as enemies 
(members of the enemy groups), they hated them and were ready 
to kill them. Under these circumstances they could have said 
with literal truth, “not I, but my group lives in me,” and of the 
enemy, ‘not he, but his group lives in him.’”’ Nietzsche, straight- 
seeing psychologist as he was, speaks of the “impersonal hate,” 
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the ‘cold-blooded killing with good conscience,” normally 
belonging to war. He remarks in general that one hates more, 
more violently, more innocently as a patriot than as an individual 
—and war, of course, is one of the manifestations of patriotism, 
a group-phenomenon altogether (private killing is murder, not 
war). 

And there is another ordinary experience in which self-tran- 
scendence appears—morality, which is the antithesis of the vio- 
lence and hate characteristic of war. Morality, as it originally 
developed, and in the main still exists, is conformity to the 
mores of the group to which one belongs. It has its meaning only 
within a group. In moral action and sentiment one in principle 
takes the side of the group and its requirements (mores) as against 
any inconsistent impulses that arise within one—one judges from 
the group’s standpoint, becomes, as Nietzsche observes, a ‘‘col- 
lective individual.”’ Morality is, in his terse definition, “the 
group (Heerde) instinct in the individual’’—that is, ruling in 
him. In it one becomes one with the group, its function, organ. 

But if “mysticism” has these very ordinary, commonplace 
exemplifications, is it really mysticism any longer? Is it not so 
far something intelligible, comprehensible, natural, even neces- 
sary—could war or morality exist without it? And do we per- 
haps only speak of mysticism (at least in these non-religious con- 
nections) as we have made an unnatural, or at least unhistorical, 
severance of the individual from his group in the first place? 
Indeed, is it possible that individuals in any proper and high 
sense are the end of the social process rather than present at the 
beginning? So Nietzsche thought, and we once find him saying 
accordingly that individuals are less likely to lose their balance 
and be insane than groups, parties, peoples, periods. And this 
leads to the question whether there may not be a going down as 
well as a going up in mystical feeling. 

Wituiam M. Satter. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Srup1es 1N CONTEMPORARY Metapuysics. By R. F. Alfred 
Hoernlé. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920. Pp. 
viii, 314. 

The subjects discussed in these ‘“‘Studies” are: The Philoso- 
pher’s Quest; The Idol of Scientific Method in Philosophy; Phi- 
losophy of Nature at the Crossroads; On Doubting the Reality 
of the World of Sense; ‘‘Saving the Appearances’”’ in the Physical 
World; Mechanism and Vitalism; Theories of Mind; The Self in 
Self-Consciousness; Religion and Philosophy of Religion. 

Professor Hoernlé refers to these ‘‘Studies”’ as “chips or blocks 
from a Metaphysician’s workshop” and as “sketches” and 
“rough modellings’”’ which precede finished work. And he prom- 
ises a second volume which “ will expand and defend”’ some of the 
positions taken in this volume. 

In these days of numerous “‘schools”’ of philosophy, it means 
something to have at the outset a statement of the author’s point 
of view. This Professor Hoernlé frankly avows as the standpoint 
of ‘‘Idealism,’’ particularly the edition of it represented by Bosan- 
quet, to whom, he says, “more than to any other single writer,” 
he owes “‘the essential framework’’ of his own philosophical think- 
ing. From this announcement some might expect to encounter 
what James called the ‘‘Barbaric Hegelian style” in these 
Studies. In this he will be pleasantly disappointed. Professor 
Hoernlé’s writing is clear, stimulating, and graceful. One might 
expect also to meet ‘“‘The Absolute’ frequently in these pages. 
But not once from cover to cover, so far as I can recall, does it 
appear. It does not get even a perfunctory recognition in the 
statement of the general standpoint. Still good absolutists will 
be consoled for this lack of explicit recognition of the absolute 
when they find that by “Idealism” Professor Hoernlé means 
“The point of view of the whole.” 

A philosophy committed to this point of view has its main job 
cut out for it, or, viz., ‘the saving of appearance.’”’ As a sal- 
vager Professor Hoernlé is perhaps more successful than most 
perfectionists. Yet he too ‘has his troubles,’ as who has not. 
The ordered harmonious whole as the object of philosophy 
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must meet the demands of logic (p. 18), yet as the basis of reli- 
gion it is an object of immediate experience, against doubts of 
which proofs of God’s existence are powerless (p. 305). Again, 
this ordered, harmonious world, which is the object and ideal of 
both philosophy and religion, becomes, as the alleged goal of 
pragmatic moral reformers, not only impossible, but undesirable. 
“Tt may well be asked whether any world in which it is funda- 
mentally worth while to live can be really conceived as ‘Safe,’ 
. . . because the forces which would endanger and overthrow 
these values are once for all destroyed?” (p. 46). But is not just 
this “‘safety’’ supposed to be the state of affairs in a completely 
unified and harmonious world? 

Professor Hoernlé’s presentation of the positions he criticises 
is most admirably objective and sympathetic. In his discussion 
of Instrumentalism and Pragmatism, however, he, in common 
with most critics, assumes that instrumentalism ignores contem- 
plation, because it does not recognize it in its theory of knowledge. 
This assumption overlooks the fact that instrumentalism gives 
no place to contemplation in knowledge precisely because it gives 
it a place of honor in immediate, esthetic and social experience. 
Bring it into knowledge and you have on your hands two inde- 
pendent and unrelated species of knowledge, each with its own 
standard and method, and at once trouble begins with the con- 
flicts and confusions of the rival claims. 

The limits assigned to these comments allow no indication of 
the discriminating analyses and defining of issues which make 
up the body of the Studies. The treatment of the mind-body 
problem, of mechanism and telology, of the weaknesses of tradi- 
tional science and of Neo-Realism deserve special mention. 

The title page of the volume reads: “R. F. Alfred Hoernlé, 
Harvard University.” I am sure I speak for all “‘on this side”’ 
who have known Professor Hoernlé either by ‘‘acquaintance,”’ 
with his genial and stimulating personality, or by “‘knowledge 
about” him through his writings, when I say that it is with deep- 
est regret that we are obliged to say that the words ‘‘ Harvard 
University’? have now only an historical reference. Professor 
Hoernlé’s return to England leaves a big gap in the ranks of the 
American division of philosophers. But I think every student 
of contemporary philosophy will agree that however it may be 
in politics, in philosophy, the difference in longitude between 
England and America counts for very little—and we may hope 
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through Professor Hoernlé’s international experience it will count 
for even less. 
A. W. Moore. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE CONTROL OF PARENTHOOD. By various writers, edited by 
James Marchant. London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1921. 
Pp. xii, 203. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 


‘The point of view of the contributors to this collection is so 
varied that the general public seeking for enlightenment may 
“come out by that same door wherein it went.” There is no 
editing, in the strict sense of the word; and we look without guid- 
ance from one fact of the subject to another, and from the utter- 
ance of convinced Malthusians to ardent propaganda of rigid 
theologians; but the level of some of the contributions is high, 
and the earnestness and high purpose of all contributors is self- 
evident. 

Though it cannot be said that the world is at present over- 
populated, the problem of population and food supply is a burn- 
ing one. The most diverse views are expressed as to the possi- 
bility of increasing the world’s food supply; and optimists, such 
as Prince Kropotkin, have seen the solution of the problem in 
intensive culture. The natural checks of the past have been 
infanticide, famine, epidemics, and frequent wars; and the infant 
mortality of the middle ages was enormous. Parents, as Dean 
Inge observes, bore lightly the dismal procession of cradles and 
coffins as a dispensation of Providence; in many cases the mother 
also died early, worn out. Luther in a brutal passage says, 
“What matter? It is what she is there for.” 

During the industrial revolution in England the population 
increased with extraordinary rapidity. The most widespread 
prosperity was in the middle of the Victorian period, when the 
birth rate reached the maximum of 36.3 per thousand. But, as 
Mr. Havelock Ellis says, “the significance of this epoch was built 
over a Hell to which the imagination of Dante never attained.” 
Children were sent out in tender years to increase their parents’ 
income, and the employers said ‘“‘Amen.”’ ‘‘Those who have 
gone deeply into natural history,’”’ adds Professor J. A. Thomson, 
“say that foxes approve of large families among rabbits.”’ In 
the middle years of the Victorian period there were ‘‘overpopu- 
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lation’ meetings, and while men were arguing how to stem the 
torrent of babies, the birth rate began to fall in 1877 and the 
movement of decreasing birth rate is now common to all highly 
civilised nations. Leaving on one side contributory causes of 
this decline, the Registrar General for England has made the 
statement that nearly 70 per cent of the drop must be ascribed 
to voluntary restriction. 

This existing voluntary restriction is the subject of the present 
symposium. Ecclesiastical teaching regards restriction by con- 
traceptives and modern preventives as a grave evil. In the 
Report of the Declining Birth-rate (1916), certain ecclesiastical 
authorities recommend that where husband and wife for any 
cause desire to limit their family they should confine their inter- 
course to the period in the month when conception is improbable, 
this method of birth control (pp. 358 and 403) is declared to be 
“natural,” while on pages 386 and 401 it is plainly stated that 
this method is legitimate because its success is uncertain. In 
other words (as Mr. Harold Cox observes) no sin is committed 
in trying to dodge the Divine ordinance which connects sexual 
intercourse with procreation, provided only an off-chance is left 
for the will of God to operate (!) (p. 85). 

The whole problem is created by the fact that in the repro- 
ductive instinct we have the strongest instance of what “Metchni- 
koff calls the maladaptations caused by civilisation. Turning to 
Dean Inge’s interesting paper on the economic aspects, there is 
no overt condemnation of artificial restriction of the birth rate. 
He indicates, however, that there may “easily be a great outbreak 
of outwardly decent licentiousness, protected by the new methods 
of avoiding its consequences, and perhaps even a toleration of 
abnormal practices which Christian ethics greatly diminished or 
drove undergound”’ (p. 65). Dr. Mary Scharleib, though with 
no theological bias, protests against the limitation of families as 
“‘wrong and dangerous,” and not ‘‘really in the interest of over- 
burdened mothers.”” But she is inclined to rely too much upon 
the beneficial action of an Utopian and omnipotent state and 
vague talk about “intensive cultivation, chemical and electrical.” 
The Bishop of Birmingham, also, is content to throw the burden 
upon the State, which is to see to it that every child shall be cared 
for so that inefficients shall be almost unknown (p. viii). The 
economists and biologists regard, on the other hand, the restric- 
tion of the birth rate as the beneficial result of the application of 
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human reason to the problem of overpopulation; parents prac- 
tising birth control are, as it were,‘‘conducting”’ lightning to the 
ground. Professor Arthur Thomson shares the view of Mr. 
Havelock Ellis that birth control within limits makes for progress 
and is likely to continue to do so, being not race suicide, but 
race saving, and suggests that the dangers associated with birth 
eontrol are in a process of being reduced, “though the substitu- 
tion of mechanical control for moral control can never be regarded 
with entire equanimity.” It will be clear that antagonistic as 
are the conclusions of the various contributors, this little book, 
representing all schools of opinion, deserves to be widely read. 


F. B. 


THe LETTERS OF WILLIAM JAMEs. Edited by his son, Henry 
James. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1920. In two 
volumes, Vol. I, pp. xvi, 348; Vol. II, pp. 382. Price, 42s. net. 


These letters, which are chiefly informal and intimate, and 
cover the activity of William James from his boyhood to his death, 
are prefaced by an introduction which gives indispensable infor- 
mation about his ancestry and upbringing. There is no doubt 
that James’s native mobility and detachment of mind were 
strengthened by the influences of his home and early travel, 
though his fresh and inquiring intelligence could not have been 
permanently confined by any schooling. His early education 
was a matter of shreds and patches picked up in New York, 
Boulogne and Geneva. His father, the elder William James, was 
an enemy to priggishness; ‘I had rather,” he declared, “have a 
son of mine corroded with all the sins of the decalogue than have 
him perfect,” and his peculiar temperament stimulated the intel- 
ligence and individuality of his sons. William James could not 
for a time find his vocation, and knocked at the doors of art and 
medicine. According to Mr. Santyana, he retained in these a 
professional touch and an unconscious ease which he hardly 
acquired in metaphysics; ‘I suspect’’ (Santyana adds), ‘“‘he had 
heartily admired some of his masters in those other subjects, but 
had never seen a philosopher whom he would have cared to 
resemble. His excursions into philosophy were of the nature of 
raids.” To some of his brother philosophers, especially to those 
of absolutist and rationalistic camps, James always remained an 
enigma and an amateur. The fact that James began by teaching 
Vol. XXX—No. 4. 7 
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anatomy and physiology, and passed on to psychology and at last 
to philosophy, was cited as if his interest in each subject had been 
the fruit of his experience in teaching the preceding subject, and 
as if philosophy was, as it were, a new hobby when he turned to 
it in later life. As Mr. Henry James points out, however, the 
centre of his interest was always religious and philosophical. He 
called psychology ‘“‘a nasty little subject,”’ and added, “‘all one 
cares to know lies outside.’ In later life, he became more and 
more irritated at being addressed as a psychologist; though it was 
through his Principles of Psychology (1890) that he at once stepped 
into the front rank of psychologists, and into full prominence 
among the lay public. 

James then turned to his central religious and metaphysical 
preoccupations. His view of religion is well expressed in the 
popular Varieties of Religious Experience. His aim in this, as he 
sums it up in a letter, was to “defend (against all the prejudices 
of my ‘class’) ‘experience’ against ‘philosophy’ as being the real 
backbone of the world’s religious life—I mean prayer, guidance, 
and all that sort of thing immediately and privately felt.” He 
rejected Monism totally: “May not the notion of a world already 
saved in toto anyhow be too saccharine to stand? Doesn’t the 
very ‘seriousness’ that we attribute to life mean that ineluctable 
noes and losses form a part of it, that there are genuine sacrifices 
somewhere, and that something permanently drastic and bitter 
always remains at the bottom of its cup?”’ 

At the age of sixty-three he turned to the formulation of his 
empiric philosophy, with (as Mr. Henry James writes) all the 
eagerness of a school boy let out to play. The results were partly 
embodied in Pragmatism—a new name for some old ways of 
thinking, in A Pluralistic Universe, and in numerous essays 
since published in book form, but when he died, the systematic 
statement of his philosophy had not been rounded out, and he 
knew that he was leaving it “too much like an arch built only on 
one side.” This informal biography is not, however, concerned 
in a systematic study of James the philosopher, but rounds off 
the picture for the outer world of a most individual and living 
personality, a man to whom life spoke in even more ways than to 
most men, and to whose superabundant confusion he responded 
with passion and insatiable curiosity. 

M. JOURDAIN. 
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THE FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION OF Soolpty. By Harold. G. 
Moulton. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1921. 
Pp. 789. 


Not until a college student is well advanced in the study of 
finance does he begin to fully appreciate the closely interwoven 
financial structure of modern society. This is not so often the 
fault of the student, as of the curriculum under which he receives 
his training. Professor Moulton has attempted to meet this 
problem in his most recent book, in which he presents a general 
survey of the characteristics and functions of financial institu- 
tions and the instruments used in their operation. By presenting 
the material in this form to the beginning student in finance, he 
purposes not only to give a better appreciation of the interrela- 
tionships of all private financial institutions, but a more effective 
background for the student’s advanced work in finance. This is 
an aim certainly to be commended. 

The subject matter of the bock can be roughly classified under 
eight divisions. The first of these divisions involves a study of 
the characteristics of money, regulation of money systems, foreign 
exchanges and their réle in modern society. The second division 
treats of the nature and functions of credit, the general mechan- 
ism of financial institutions together with the credit instruments 
used in raising both fixed and current capital. Division three 
covers the general problem of marking securities, while division 
four describes the institutions and the methods by which securi- 
ties are handled. Division five, which comprises nearly half the 
book, discusses commercial banking. Consequently, the author 
has been able in this part of the book to make a more complete 
analysis of banking operations along with his description of bank- 
ing systems, including the Federal Reserve System. Division six 
describes the instrument of agricultural credit, and division seven, 
such institutions as pawnbroking, loan sharks, co-operative credit 
unions, Morris Plan banks, etc., which are termed consumptive 
credit institutions. In division eight the author gives a general 
discussion on financial integration and the relation of financial 
organizations to society. As the book is devoted to the institu- 
tions of private finance, no consideration is given to public finance. 

Each chapter is followed by an unusually complete set of ques- 
tions which should be of great value to both teacher and student. 
The financia! organization charts, while very useful in setting forth 
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the financial structure of society in its entirety, should not be used 
except with the limitations given in the text. 

A book which is written, as Professor Moulton states, ‘‘for the 
purpose of giving the beginning student a general background of 
the whole financial structure”’ must necessarily be more descrip- 
tive than analytical. Despite this, the author has succeeded 
in weaving into the structure of the book the basic principles 
underlying the financial structure of society as well as pointing 
out its important defects. The outstanding contribution of the 
book, of course, is embodied in the concept of the book as a whole, 
namely to correlate the whole financial structure of society (7.e., 
of private finance). 

While the author has anticipated the criticism that will gener- 
ally be made of his lack of treatment of the relation of credit and 
money to prices, the reviewer cannot help but refer to the very 
brief recognition of this subject in Chapter Two. After all, one of 
the most important considerations of the monetary problem to-day 
is this relationship. Briefer treatment might well have been given 
to the earlier chapters on money, making a more extended consid- 
eration of this subject possible. While the text is clearly devoted to 
private finance, a complete treatment of the financial organization 
of society should include public finance as well. This would, of 
course, make the subject matter impossible of treatment in an 
elementary textbook. 

Professor Moulton is, however, to be commended in his success 
in handling a very difficult task. This book should be of very 
large service to the beginning student of finance. 


WaLTeER E. LAGERQUIST. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


A Suort History or Moras. By J. M. Robertson. London: Watts 

& Co., 1920. Pp. viii, 460. Price, 18s. net. 

There is room for a survey of this great field, especially as Mr. Robertson 
has chosen to speak plainly to the plain man. The admirable ethical 
algebra of Mr. G. E. Moore is put aside by the mass of men, who will not 
attempt that gymnastic. A distinguished philosopher claimed that no 
one understood Mr. Moore, but precisely because it is about the last word 
in perfectly candid logical analysis it will remain the possession of the 
special student. Though what Bentham called the “pleasure of malevo- 
lence” have no part in Mr. Robertson’s keen direct and outspoken attacks, 
the book is stronger upon the critical and destructive side. This method 
is deliberately chosen as being the likeliest—at least in its author’s hands— 
to promote reconsideration. The chapter on Theological Ethics is well 
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worth reading. But the chapter on Greek Ethics practically begins with 
the Socratic movement; and the references to early Greek Philosophers is 
summary in the extreme (p. 110). Similarly the treatment of English 
ethical writers from Hobbes to John Stuart Mill is thorough, well docu- 
mented and detailed; but disproportionate to the single chapter devoted 
to Kant and later German Ethics. With such a strong partisan as Mr. 
Robertson this alternation of omissions and fully detailed treatment is 
perhaps natural. The criticism of John Stuart Millis acute. “Whenever 
Mill,” he writes, “has ground in the mills of the Philistines, he is still 
industriously pictured in that attitude, and then himself disparaged in 
the same” (p. 374). The great technical and logical progress made since 
Mill in ethical argument and statement has meant much rectification, much 
widening of survey, but no really new ethical conceptions, and in this sense 
“morality makes no discoveries.” The fundamental issues had all been 
faced in the evolution from Hobbes to the point at which Darwinism began 
to impose on scientific ethics the evolutionary conception. But the cumu- 
lative process involves gradually as much change in thought as is effected 
in life by discoveries commonly so called. Mr. Robertson’s book is valu- 
able and interesting; a colourless impartial manual it certainly is not, but 
it may fulfil his expressed aim, and as “another attempt to go over the 
ground with an eye on evolution and sociology, studying ethics as a phe- 
nomenon no less than a science may help a little to promote the democra- 
tisation of moral culture in this country.” ‘ 
M. J. 


ENnGuisH PouiticaL THEory. By Ivor Brown. London: Methuen & 

Co., 1920. Pp. 177. Price, 5s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Ivor Brown, who has shown in his Meaning of Democracy his talent 
for clear and trenchant criticism of the theories of the State, treats English 
political theory in this present work historically. The book, however, has 
the temper of a pamphlet, not a historical study; and is expressive of his 
personal horror of jingoism and crowd-psychology, his democratic bias, 
his leaning toward guild socialism. 

Political theory, regarded in some quarters as an abstract and barren 
subject, appears to verge upon political history, and sociology and at 
another time encroaches upon the sphere of economics or ethics; it has 
also suffered from the refinements and legal complications brought into it 
by lawyers who have narrowed it down to the academic question as to the 
nature of sovereignty. It is, however, a subject not limited, but too diffi- 
cult to limit. It should certainly be classed with ethics, as philosophy, 
not with sociology as a science (p. 3), and “must make use of history only 
to transcend it.” 

The development of English political ideas is traced from the middle 
ages to the presentday. In the chapters dealing with the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries the author is somewhat harsh to Hobbes and 
Locke, while his sympathies seem only to go out to a few chosen spirits, 
Tom Paine—one of freedom’s noblest servants—and Bentham. His 
treatment of John Stuart Mill is interesting, and, speaking of the Essay on 
Liberty, he is of the opinion that though the Oxford School of Hegelian 
thinkers have made every effort to discredit the views contained in it, 
“mankind will probably be reading Mill long after the tortuous ethics of 
state absolutism have been forgotten.” Mill saw that the real danger of 
democracy was the power it would confer on those who moulded public 
opinion, which he wished critical, individual and self-reliant; he dreaded 
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the uniformity of outlook created by an unified, bureaucratic system of 
education. ‘Can we say,’’ Mr. Brown concludes, “that his fears were 
allungrounded? We talk blithely of making the world safe for democracy, 
but Mill wanted to make democracy safe for the world, and he knew that, 
so long as the mob-mind was only receptive and not creative, a most tre- 
mendous power would be with authority, a power that would altogether 
stultify the democratic idea.’”” The pendulum of political thought seems 
to be swinging back to Mill—the gospel of our grandfathers, which our 
fathers rejected for the collectivist ideal. This capable, well-written and 
critical study, enlivened by many flashes of irony, should be read by men 
of Mr. Brown’s camp and the wide public, before whom the evolution of 
political theory has never been so attractively presented. 
J. E. 


LIBERALISM AND INDUSTRY. TOWARDS A BETTER SociaAL ORDER. By 
Ramsay Muir. London: Constable & Co., 1921. Pp. 208. Price, 
7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Muir’s book is addressed to those who ask whether the Liberal 
Party is dead or a helpless and bemused remnant of a great group that 
once stood for great ideals. In his view, the Liberal policy (which he ably 
indicates) has still light and leading, and as the Labour Party as a whole 
lacks any clear and tenable body of agreed principles, it may still head the 
van of progress. Mr. Muir is a firm believer in the freedom of liberalism, 
which believes in giving play to all sorts of experiments so long as they are 
not injurious, rather than in doctrinaire plans for the total reconstruction 
of Society from top to bottom, which is and was peculiarly attractive to 
a certain type of mind. He is not attracted by Bolshevism or Socialism. 
He indicates, but with no detail or pressing insistence, the weakness of 
two distinct incompatible solutions, socialism and guild socialism. His 
objection to socialism (p. 32), based on the fact that during the war, when 
the state had to assume such powers of control over the most important 
industries of the country we “were given in some degree a practical 
demonstration of how the socialist state would work,” does not seem very 
cogent, when we remember how hastily improvised was that control. Mr. 
Muir’s treatment of the problem of unemployment is of considerable inter- 
est, as is his comparison between the rigidity of industrial caste in England, 
and the fluidity in America where men move freely from one occupation to 
another, enriching their experience and individuality, and by so doing, save 
themselves from being the slaves of a changeless routine, as in England. 
The book disregards the complexities of detail which often form the main 
difficulty of industrial problems, but this attitude is conscious and deliber- 
ate, dealing as it does with the spirit not the letter of Liberalism. 

F. B. 


LaBour AND INpUsTRY: a series of lectures. By P. Alden, J. B. Baillie, 
J. R. Clynes, G. D. H. Cole, Sir Malcolm Delevingne, J. H. Whitley and 
others. Manchester: University Press; London: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1920. Pp. viii, 294. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 

A collection of contributors such as the above, representing antagonistic 
interests and opposing schools of opinion is always stimulative. Here 
Mr. Cole upholds Guild Socialism, while Mr. J. B. Baillie is up against it; 
Mr. Whitley speaks of the beneficial working of the well-known Industrial 
Councils that bear his name, while Mr. Tawney includes them among other 
palliative devices as ‘harmless, well-intentioned, even useful in detail,” 
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but allows little influence to the structure he condemns. Mr. Tawney 
is somewhat academic in his dictum that “Labour consists of persons; 
capital consists of things; things should be employed in the service of per- 
sons, not persons in the service of the owner of things” (p. 198). The 
centre of industry, he therefore concludes, should not be the owners of 
capital, or their agents, but the working personnel. Mr. Cole, always 
worth reading, emphasises the international character of the movement 
towards industrial self-government, and makes it clear that the workers 
in Great Britain, in Germany, in the United States, in Italy and in France, 
to say nothing of smaller countries, are all propounding solutions which 
possess a great number of common features, and that the workers’ demand 
for a share in the control of industry is world-wide. — 


Wuite Evrore Waits ror Peace. By Pierrepont B. Noyes. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1921. Pp. 99. Price, $1.50. 


The author was the American member of the Rhineland Commission 
to which the Allies gave supreme authority in the occupied regions of 
Germany, hence speaks from first-hand information. He is attempting 
to overcome the ‘dangerous optimism” in America and our indifference 
to and ignorance of the “impending tragedy” in Europe. We seem to be 
swinging away from our pre-war conservatism to the opposite extreme of 
regarding the larger economic problems of reconstruction as mere matters 
of financial miracles. “Little progress has been made toward European 
restoration . . . nor can any be made without our help.” Even 
Britain cannot take anyone else into her boat without sinking it; while 
France is unwilling to let Germany become economically strong, she is 
losing the only chance she has of receiving an indemnity. The proposed 
fifteen-year “hostile occupation” of the Rhineland is “certain to prove a 
curse to the world,” largely because of the temptation to organize ‘‘revo- 
lutions” which have no popular support. The Continent is due for a 
social or political déb&cle, which will eventuate in a general economic 
crash. France, Belgium, Poland, and Italy are launched into a set of 
militaristic programs that restore Europe to the old-fashioned bargainings 
that have ever proved her undoing. If we persist in refusing to enter the 
League of Nations, we ‘commit a crime against the peace of the world.” 
The author urges the cancellation of France’s debt to us, but does not 
agree with Keynes that a similar procedure should be adopted toward 
Great Britain. 

Cok F. 


SPIRITUALISM AND THE NEW Psycuo.ocy. By Millais Culpin. London: 

E. Arnold, Ltd., 1921. Pp. xvi, 159. Price, 6s. net. 

A careful and trenchant study of the phenomena of occultism by a 
doctor, to whom belief in spiritistic revelations is ‘‘a form of materialism 
as gross as the ju-ju superstition of the Benin native.” Dr. Culpin admits 
a graduated scale among mediums, from the lowest, the simple cheat, to 
the complete dissociate (a subject who has been led away by his uncon- 
scious and has deceived himself from the beginning); and turns for a solu- 
tion of so-called occult phenomena to the psychological conception of dis- 
sociation, in which certain actions are the result of a “‘splitting-off” of a 
stream of consciousness. By this trick of splitting-off of consciousness the 
operator is able to allow ideas and memories from the unconscious to rise 
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to the surface freed from the control of consciousness. Hence the product 
of the automatism is odd, fantastic, and surprising to the operator. If 
the operator is unaware of the peculiar features of dissociation, a system- 
atic delusion is built up and accepted as proof of the supernatural commu- 
nication. The identity of psychological condition between the medium 
and the hysteric and somnambule is well established, and Dr. Culpin traces 
the source of many “revelations” to the psychological condition of the 
medium who (like the hysteric patient) watches the doctor to learn what 
symptoms he expects to find. 
J. E. 


CHapTers IN GENERAL PsycHoLocy. By Stevenson Smith and Edwin 
Guthrie. University of Washington Press, Seattle, 1921. Pp. 181. 
Like most other texts on Psychology, this book is almost exclusively 

confined to Behaviorism, only about one-tenth of the space being devoted 

to introspection. This is interesting in view of the concession in the first 
few pages that “thinking means practically the same thing as conscious- 
ness,” and that “a man’s thoughts as such are known only to himself.” 

In the chapter on Instinct we learn that European Psychology is responsi- 

ble for the uncritical description of this term as the behavior which is com- 

montoallmen. Certain unsupported statements as to “instinctive endow- 
ment” and the inheritance of acquired characteristics call for evidence. 

Another serious error of omission is the faillure to give due prominence to 

the work of Pawlow and Bechterew on the Conditioned Reflex. Percep- 

tion is defined as ‘‘a reaction tendency more or less completely expressed,” 
while judgments are “perceptions of situations which contain a novel 
combination of stimuli with a comparatively long reaction time.”’ As for 

Consciousness, there is ‘another language” than the description of mind 

in terms of stimulation, neural action, and responses, ‘‘ which includes terms 

that are useless in a description of behavior.’”’ The behavioristic analysis 
of introspection begets terms which are only “indicative of what is taking 
place in the body.” If the science of consciousness is merely less exact and 
less useful that the science of behavior, this might also be said of behavior 
and biology respectively. The point is that every stage in the series has 
its own value and cogency; the sooner this recognition is given introspec- 
tive psychology, the better. 

C. F. Taruscu. 


Tue Brio.tocicaL FounpATIONsS OF BELIEF. By Wesley R. Wells. 

A behavioristic study of religion. The persistence of beliefs is held to 
establish a presumption in favor of their biological value, although the 
author attacks the ‘pragmatic fallacy” of confusing this survival value 
with the truth of these beliefs. Chapter 2 is much clearer in stating that 
a distinction exists between truth and value than in telling just what it is. 
The author seems later to fall back on the ‘‘correspondence” theory, 
although he is willing to exclude “metaphysical’’ beliefs from this test. 
Later we are led to conclude that the distinction between truth and value 
is that between independent and instrumental value. The “fallacy of 
false attribution” consists in regarding as inadequate the physiological 
explanation of religious activity; value is here defined in terms of organic 
acts and attitudes. When we are told, however, that ‘for behaviorism, 
beliefs are not subjective entities, but objective processes,’ we must 
remember the author’s previous warning: “For behaviorism the term 
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‘subjective’ loses its usual connotation . . .° and refers to one phase 
of the objective mental process.” A concluding chapter suggests “‘ recapit- 
ulation” as a method of religious and moral instruction. 


C. F. Taruscu. 


One Hunprep Per Cent, THE Story or a Patriot. By Upton Sin- 
clair. Published by the Author. 

A good many years ago the reviewer read a novel of Upton Sinclair’s 
entitled ‘‘ Manassas,” a story of the Civil War. He thought it at the time 
one of the best Civil War stories he had read. Since that date he has 
read other of Mr. Sinclair’s writings, but no novel until this ‘‘ Hundred 
Per Cent, The Story of a Patriot.” It is not, as a novel, comparable to 
the earlier book. It has little story illusion, little convincing characteriza- 
tion. It is, in short, not art, but propaganda. 

Mr. Sinclair probably knows better than anyone that his book is propa- 
ganda only. But he has come to believe that it is more important to tell 
unpleasant truths about society than to write artistic stories. Certainly 
the persecution of liberals, radicals, and labor agitators under the guise 
of patriotism forms a recent disgraceful chapter in our history which should 
not be forgotten. ‘‘One Hundred Per Cent” will keep these facts in 
memory for a time, will serve to strengthen the current of liberalism in its 
contest with the flood of reaction. Everything in the book is based on 
fact, from the Mooney frameup with which it opens, to the I. W. W. 
deportations with which it concludes. 

Yet the general impression it leaves is of hectic exaggeration and melo- 
drama. Knowing it to be essentially fact, one yet does not accept the 
story as true, true in the artistic sense that it convinces the imagination. 
Were Mr. Sinclair here more the artist that he once had it in him to be, 
his book would have a deeper and more permanent effect than it is likely 
to. The educated reader will not, in most instances, read to the end. It 
is unfortunate that this is so. America needs a novelist like Nexé to tell 
the story of the industrially oppressed as it is told for Denmark in “Pelle, 
the Conqueror,” a story which is not only a social document, but a work 
of art. We should like to see Mr. Sinclair set himself such an ideal, and, 
without sacrificing the cause of social justice, endeavor to present his facts 
with that imaginative coloring which would make them seem universal 
truths. 

Cart Henry GRABo. 


HANDBOOKS ON INTERNATIONAL Rexations. Edited by G. Lowes 
Dickinson. London: The Swarthmore Press, Ltd. New York: 
Harcourt Brace & Co. Price, $1.00 each. By mail, $1.10. 

This series thus far includes: Causes of International War, by the 
Editor; Patriotism and the Super-State, by J. L. Stocks; Nationalism, by 
G. P. Gooch; Economic Imperialism, by L. 8. Woolf; The Workers’ 
International, by R. W. Postgate. ‘The object of this series is to dis- 
seminate the facts of international relations and so to develop what H. G. 
Wells has called the ‘international mind.’” Despite the recent ante- 
election protests against any part in European affairs, the logic of facts is 
already working in the contrary direction. Trade is likely to prove a 
firmer argument than sentiment. The volumes in this series are all brief 
and the special student will need to look further. But the series is pro- 
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duced primarily for the general reader. ‘The world cannot be saved by 
governments and governing classes.” Many may be tempted by a book 
that can be read in an evening and the style is well adapted for the purpose. 


é. i. F. 


DENMARK: A CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH. By Frederic C. Howe. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921. Pp. [X, 203. Price, $2.00. 
Dr. Howe shows how Denmark has risen from a desperate condition in 

1870 to a prosperous and contented condition at the present time, largely 

through co-operation and self-help on the part of farmers. The United 

States, which combines extraordinary resources in production with extra- 

ordinary expense and waste in marketing, may well consider what Den- 

mark has done to bring producer and consumer together and eliminate the 
enormous expenses now levied upon both by our system. 
4.3. T. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF WOMEN PuysI- 
cians. New York: The Woman’s Press, 1920. In 6 Vols. Price 
$3.00, or 75 cents each. 

The six volumes of these Proceedings (for separate titles see under 
Books Received) contain material important not only for the physician but 
for all interested in the health and well-being of women and children. The 
modern psychological point of view is brought to bear upon sex life and sex 
education. Representatives from many countries report upon the legisla- 
tion and public opinion of their peoples upon such matters as illegitimacy, 


prostitution, control of venereal disease, protection to the health of women 
and children in industry. Many shades of opinion are represented in deal- 
ing with different subjects, but the volumes afford an impressive view of 
the more intelligent and dee “p-going attitude. Parents will here find much 


that is suggestive for dealing with difficult children. 
J. 2. 4; 
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